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Thrilling Adventures That Fascinate 


The 


offer, the value of which you 





Are you fond of adventure and exciteme Have you a happy faculty of overcoming all obstacles? 
If your answer is “Yes,’”’ you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work—one of the most fascinating 
fields of writing in the literary profession Seldom will time hang heavily on your hands as a news 
writer—there’s something new developing every hour. And if you're fortunate enough to get a “red 
hot” assignment, you will l’kely make a ‘“‘scoop” and earn the lasting gratitude of ‘the big chief.” 
Then your reputation as a news reporter is established. 

Richard Harding Davis, Jack London and many other well-known writers started as ‘“‘cub” reporters 
—you have the same opportunity that they had. What you make of it depends entirely upon your 
ambition AND your knowledge of the requisite fundamentals 





Newswriters’ Enviable Opportunities 


That newspaper people have opportunities not open to any other writers is a well-known fact. You 
come in contact with the most prominent men and women of the country—in every walk of life; you 
are constantly studying human nature, and very often, acquaintanceships are formed which, in later 
years, prove to be of great value to the newswriter. The gathering and writing of authentic news is 
2 most fascinating and responsible vocation—what you give the public to read may have a strong 
influence in the formation of public opinion on important questions of the day. 

The diplomatic reporter who can secure the information required in a tactful way without letting the 
person interviewed realize what he is after, will be relied upon by his editor to cover the more 
important assignments. Then there are the news writers who correspond with the dailies in the large 
nearby cities, furnishing them with all of the news from their particular territory. And there are 
other fields, too, all of which are fully explained in our carefully prepared course. 


“Tdeal” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence 


To be successful in newspaper work, you must first learn the fundamentals—you must know the) 
HOW and WHY of writing your stories. If you have studied the big dailies, you already know that 
ill of the articles are written in a certain style, so that the whole physical make-up of the page can 
be altered at a moment’s notice. A story of great importance may come in at the last minute—just 
before going to press, and everything else becomes of secondary importance. The “IDEAL’’ Course 
fully covers every essential in the gathering, writing and set-up of news stories, in eleven carefully 
prepared lessons, produced in double space typewriter type on heavy 8x11 paper. They are easy to 
read and convenient to handle, and are attractively bound in Keratol covers. The information given 
you in these lessons is the result of many years’ experience in newspaper work by recognized experts 
in the profession—you learn the most modern and successful methods in the “IDEAL” Course—and 
the cost is within the reach of everyone 





Your Daily Helpful Assistant 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST—the first aid to every writer—maintains a department devoted exclus- 
ively to newspaper writers—"*The Newswriter’s Corner.’ In it you will find each month, many 
helpful hints and suggestions that may mean hundreds of dollars to you in your daily work. This 
newsy. up-to-the-minute magazine wi!l be a constant inspiration to you and keep you in close touch 
with the particular field in which you're interested. We are, therefore, making you a most attractive 
will iately recognize 











A Double Opportunity Offer 


price of the “IDEAL’’ Course in Newswriting and Correspondence is $10.00. A year’s sub- 


scription to the WRITER’S DIGEST costs $2.00. But if you will fill in the coupon below and mail 
to us AT ONCE, you can secure the “IDEAL" Course AND a y 
WRITER'S DIGEST for ONLY $10.00. 

This is a splendid offer—you will quickly recognize its great value. Send in the coupon TODAY 
and 
magazine. When the course is delivered, pay the mail 
most valuable investment—one which will prov 
with 
protects you. Do it RIGHT NOW-—start a career in which the opportunities are UNLIMITED. 





ar’s subscription to the 





the “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail, also copy of the latest issue of the. 
carrier $10.00, and you will have made a 
e yt with everlasting benefit You can do this 
full confidence that you will get your money’s worth—our money-back guarantee FULLY 
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{ MAIL | 
pay the mail-carrier $10.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 

THIS | 

| 

COUPON | 

| 

TODAY | 


The i Y we? ‘s Digest, 

904 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohi Date...... Kab agianteneine hmeeisees 
Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. I agree to 


magazine. 
It is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, the lessons 
and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without question. 


Name. Date eke ee See ee ee 


Town State 
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INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 


10gso02°2" 


Do you know that the fashion in which books are issued in this country 
is quite different from that adopted abroad? In England and Ireland to 
a large extent, in France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and in Latin-America, the 
best books are issued in popular editions. Millions of books are sold in 
this form—the best new books and the best works of all kinds of stand- 
ard literature. Why? Because the bookbuyer abroad has learned to 
prefer good paper and print AT A LOW PRICE, to cheap make-up in a 
fancy binding. Think of it! You can buy the ordinary new book 
abroad for 25 to 50 cents, while in this country it costs from $1.00 to 
$2.00. In other words, you pay a tremendously disproportionate 
price for costly bindings. 


Books by Famous Authors-—-Kipling, 
Gorki, Tagore, Wilde, Blasco Ibanez, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POCKET remains POCgEE LBRART 

f ite mun - Brown 
Continental style, with a heavy Mee Sots : 
waterproof art cover, and gives you | MAPEMOISELLE FIFI and other stories |. 
the benefit of an Introduction by Joseph Conra 
extremely low TALES Rudyard Kipling 
price. For $2.50 


Introduction by Wilson Follett 
THE GOLD-BUG and other stories 

you can buy all = 

TEN titles of the 


gar Allan Poe 
A SHROPSHIRE. LAD 
first series of| 23 


A. E. Housman 
Preface by William Stanley Braithwaite 
these really re- 
markable books! In any other form 














TWO WESSEX TALES Thomas Hardy 
Foreword by Conrad Aiken 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST OscarWilde 

MODERN RUSSIAN CLASSICS 
Stories by Andreyev, Gorki, Tchekov, 

















they would cost you $10.00 to $15.00: Sologub, and Artzibashev 

Glance at the list of titles, note the | tye Last LION” ”” "Vicente Blasco Ibdfez 
important introductions in many of Foreword by Mariano Joaquin Lorente 

the volumes, and remember that these | BY VIOMENCE. 1. caward J. O'Bnes en 
are not cheap pamphlets or novelties, | GITANJALI _ Rabindranath Tagore 
but a carefully edited library of good weetaee Ry Wins Dorey Sane 
literature. 


r 
They are complete books— '... weirers: picEsT. 


They are a handy pocket size (actual size . Pre 
4%4x6), they are printed in a large, clear type Butler Building, — 
on a good quality of book paper, and in every Cincinnati, Ohio. 
way are like an expensive book, except that they 
are bound in the Continental style (little known 
in this country) with a special flexible and 
water-proof art cover. They are sewed, not 
wired, open easily, and the convenient size 
makes reading a _ pleasure. Decorated title- 
pages and illustrations in many of the volumes 
acd to their interest and value. You will oe 
delighted with their appearance. 

If not ENTIRELY satisfactory, you can 
return the set within ten days and get your 
money back. 





Please send me the complete set of TEN books of 
the International Pocket Library I enclose $2.50 to 
pay for the entire set, postpaid. 





A-5 *In Canada and Mexico $3.00 
' 
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Grab a Grin and Wear It! 


IMES are still a bit hard, but steadily getting better, and you can help as a 
writer or as a mere citizen. 

The writing game is a difficult one, not always well paid, but a fascinat- 
ing one withal. Take the bumps softly. Young, inexperienced in life and 
in the technique of The Craft, how can you expect to immediately attain 
the heights which may only be scaled after long and arduous effort? Cease 

to be a bond slave to Ignorance! Study! 

Do not get angry when your half-baked effusions are returned repeatedly with 
the regular insultingly polite rejection slip, Form 648-B. There’s a reason. Must 
you forever be scourged with the lash of Egotism? Why should you, a mere atom 
in the squirming mass, think you can direct the course of the world without serving 
your apprenticeship? Is no credit due those who have made the grade? Think! 

Keep at it steadily and continuously. Shall Sloth, astride your over-willing 
shoulders like an old man of the sea, keep you from attaining what is perhaps 
destined to be your just reward? Work! 

Plug the sunshine game and you will pull through the mud; let pessimism get a 
toe-hold on you and you will have to phone for the service car. Grab a grin and 
smear it all over your countenance, saturate your system in it and let it ooze out 
of your finger tips, and you will find that it will oil up the old typewriter wonderfully. 
The public is fed up on buckets of blood, subdued groans, rattling sabers, loud curses, 
convulsive sobs and pavements reeking with the tears shed by battalions of 
wronged and presumably attractive females of tender years. You get a better view 
of the sky when going up a hill than when coasting down. If you make it you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that even if your gas was low you went up back- 
wards—but you went up anyhow. Any boob can come down a hill, only some do 
it better than others. Some can stand prosperity and keep to the road; others lose 
their heads and go in the ditch. 

The November number of THE BLACK KNIGHT is of special interest to 
writers. We still have a few on hand. Send for a copy; it is free. If you have ever 
quarreled with the typesetter remember that this immemorial argument raged in old 
Chaldea when the scribe at the dictation of the lovelorn swain engrossed a tender 
epistle on a fire brick with the aid of a cold chisel and a track maul, and that probably 
Moses kicked because the Ten Commandments weren’t properly punctuated. This is 
covered by our third article on American Citizens, entitled THE PRINTER. It is 
shown in UNRECOGNIZED GENIUS that even those who tread the highest paths 
cannot know that their work may become immortal. Abraham Lincoln said, “the 
world will little note or long remember what we say here,” yet his brief Gettysburg 
address of but 266 words and written on a few sheets of foolscap will live so long 
as constitutional liberty abides among men. The satire, “HOW TO BE A POPU- 
LAR SONG WRITER IN ONE LESSON BY MAIL,” indicates that songs aren’t 
produced naturally like eggs. The hen was especially built for the latter job by an 
all-wise Creator. Lots of people can produce a song, but it takes training. 

We are running a short-story contest. We started the story. You can finish it 
and win $100 if your ending is the best. We are there with the helping hand, but 
only those who are willing to pump up tires may ride. We are only a kid but we 
are exceeding the speed limit on Circulation Highway, and not a cop in sight. New, 
ambitious writers, hacks, irvincobbs, poets, song hounds, ink wasters and stamp 
squanderers welcomed.. Climb aboard and hang on to your hats. Dangerous 
curve ahead! 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


HORACE THOMSON AYRES 
Editor 
ATLANTIC CITY NEW JERSEY 


; N.B.—Mention of The Writers’ Digest on your postal will be a mighty good 
introduction to us. 
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Next Month 


in month is March and a windy, blustery 


month it is, in a good many corners of these 
old United States. 


And so, for those hours that you must spend by the 
dying winter fire wishing more than ever for those 
beautiful spring days soon to come, we are going to offer 
you some worth-while reading. 


In “The Staff Continuity Writer to The Free Lance 
Photoplaywright” we have an article that every writer 
has been waiting for. It is‘one of those intimate articles 
that appear once in a long while, in which the man who 
knows, takes the rest of us into his confidence and 
frankly shows us the way to better things. Arthur 
Leeds has given us the results of an interview with 
Edward J. Montagne, chief continuity writer for Selz- 
nick Pictures, in a way that will mean much to all who 
read them. 


There will be an interesting biography of a promi- 
nent writer; L. Josephine Bridgart will give us another 
article from the series just starting in this issue; Felix 
Koch, Fred Keats, Harry Martin, and other regular 
contributors will be with us; and the departments will 
be filled with valuable information. 


The March issue will go a long way toward making 
those last shut-in days enjoyable and profitable. Don’t 
miss it. And perhaps your friends will appreciate a 
“tip” on what is coming. 
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PETER B. KYNE, LITERARY ADVENTURER 


One of the best things on earth not to worry about, if you 
want to be a writer, is the necessity of making your living 
by some other means while you're learning. 


By Lee D. Brown, 
Editor of The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


ET that fellow Kyne would have 
done well in business!” 

The man expressing the opinion is moder- 
ately well up in business himself. I’ve 
heard half a dozen of him on the subject 
of Kyne within the past month. Kyne has 
a tremendous following among business 
men, particularly lumbermen. 

“Oh I don’t know—why?” you demur. 

“Why, lord man, every one of his Cappy 
Ricks stories proves it. And if that isn’t 
enough, look at the novels he’s been writing 
lately! Not one of ’em but displays more 
sheer business instinct than the average man 
can acquire in a lifetime. Oh, he’d have 
been a knockout, that fellow; shame to 
waste talent like that on being a writer. 
Wonder how much hé gets out of it?” 

If you’re canny you don’t carry the con- 

versation to the details stage. Your auditor 
isn’t likely to understand, “which is a modi- 
fied way of saying he likely won’t believe 
you. 
But the fact of the case is that Peter B. 
Kyne probably is proving himself a pretty 
good business man. His serial rights, royal- 
ties and moving picture dividends put him 
in a class with railroad and insurance com- 
pany presidents. But (at least, if it be true 
that the boy is the father of the man) he’d 
be inviting a St. John Ervine ending if he 
were to resume the role of one of his busi- 
ness characters instead of continuing to 
write about them. 


“Resume” is the correct word. That is 
where Peter Kyne started. While it is true 
that he did gain a great understanding of 
the business instinct in a relatively short 
number of years, it must be borne in mind 
that to understand and to acquire are two 
different things. He himself estimates that 
he was the worst business man the State of 
California ever produced. If you press him 
on the subject he may admit that he didn’t 
take in enough territory. 

He’s Irish and forty, and doesn’t confine 
his Celtic wit to the things his characters 
say, in their stories; instead, you’ll often 
find an even quicker wit in the things they 
do. Which requires quite a neat trick of 
authorship. 

And he wasn’t a literary infant prodigy. 
He was sent to the country to “grow up,” 
and at the age of fifteen or a little less he 
left school because the same one-room 
schoolhouse couldn’t contain him and alge- 
bra. At sixteen he “accepted” a position in 
1 general merchandise store in a neighboring 
village, where he worked from 6 a.m. te 
8 p.m. daily for the princely sum of twenty 
dollars a month and “found.” Finally the 
Spanish-American war rescued him. He 
enlisted as a private in a regular infantry 
regiment. After a year of actual service 
in the Philippines he returned to his home, 
where it was discovered that soldiering had 
filled him with self-assurance. As an anti- 
dote his relatives sent him to a business col- 
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lege to work it off, and in six months he 
acquired a smattering of double entry book- 
keeping and an acqyaintance with sten- 
ography and typewriting. After which, for 
a while, he succeeded in separating seven 
dollars a week from a wholesale provision 
house. Finally the spirit moved him to 
trade for a job in a wholesale lumber and 
shipping office, where the remuneration was 
thirty dollars a month. 

“At the end of six years,” according to 
Peter B. Kyne’s own account of this par- 
ticular phase of his business experience. “I 
was worth two hundred and fifty a month, 
but was making only ninety, which discour- 
aged me. 

“T was a private in a troop of militia 
cavalry when the fire and earthquake de- 
stroyed a third of my native city. In the 
afternoon of that memorable day I man- 
aged to locate my troop and reported for 
duty policing the city. With a gun at my 
hip and a good horse under me, there came 
over me a feeling that I was free at last. 
No more double-entry for me. Somewhere 
in those smouldering ruins lay a better job 
and a broader future, and one day when I 
rode up to the pile of brick that had been 
our office-building and saw the manager and 
the boss’ son throwing hot rocks off the safe 
in order to get at that accursed ledger and 
resume business—well, I laughed and rode 
away. And I never went back, although I 
did have the decency to write the boss and 
tell him my intentions. He was so irritated 
about it that I have never been able to rid 
myself of the impression that, despite his 
reticence on the subject, he really valued my 
services. 

“From that day to the present, I have 
never held myself cheap. For my labor or 
the product of my labor I have always de- 
manded more than I thought it was worth 
and frequently I have gotten it or enjoyed 
a jolly skirmish over the compromise. 

“With my job and one-third of the city 
gone, I decided to go into business for my- 
self. So I deserted from the militia be- 
cause they wouldn’t discharge me. Not 
having one nickel to rub against the other, 
I borrowed $250, rented a little store in a 
temporary shack on the San Francisco 
water-front for $125 a month, hired a man- 
ager at $100 a month, wired the store, 
papered it, built a show-window and wooden 
fixtures, put in a meager stock of men’s 
furnishing goods, and was my own man. 
This is the Arabian Nights period of my 


life, and I do not like to write about it. I 
stocked that store on “jaw-bone,” as we say 
in the army. I was absolutely unknown, yet 
I performed that miracle! The reason? 
Well, San Francisco is just— San Fran- 
cisco, and a very tender, tolerant, whole- 
hearted San Francisco she was in those days 
of terror and misfortune. 


“TI lasted twenty-three months. I think 
I might have lasted longer, but I didn’t 
want to. I had an idea that all the money 
I found in the cash register was profit, and 
spent it accordingly. That business was a 
side issue, anyhow—the result of a wild 
impulse. Everybody had those wild im- 
pulses after the great disaster. Mining- 
camp stuff. Three months after I had 
started that business I hated it, and hoped 
it would burn up so I could get the insur- 
ance, pay my bills, and quit. But I was 
crippled with rheumatism and couldn’t work 
for anybody else, so I had to stick. As soon 
as I was able to walk, however, I went back 
into the lumber and shipping business and 
let my manager run the store, until one day 
a strange man came and pasted a notice in 
my window and started sorting my socks 
and neckties and counting them with a view 
to ascertaining assets. If I hadn’t forgotten 
that man’s name I’d dedicate a book to 
him. I could do this with good grace, be 
cause some years later I wrote a lot of short 
stories and paid for that failure at the rate 
of one hundred cents on the dollar. 

“Shortly after my disaster in Yiddish 
hardware, I got a few dollars together, quit 
my job in the lumber and shipping business, 
spread forty dollars’ worth of gold lettering 
on two neat offices in California street, and 
set myself up as a lumber broker. My beer- 
and-skittles days were over; I was twenty- 
eight years old and something had to be 
done about it. How I worked! And how 
I worried trying to do business on nerve and 
jawbone! I did it, too. I was making the 
grade nicely, when I couldn’t resist the op- 
portunity to take a little flyer for a big 
profit. So I took it, and nursed it, and was 
feeling very happy until I got chopped down 


-with pneumonia in the midst of the deal— 


whereupon, like Cardinal Wolsey, I cried 
‘Farewell! a long farewell to all my great- 
ness!’ Two months later I returned to my 
offices to pay the rent, sell my furniture, 
scrape the gold lettering off the windows 
and the black lettering off the doors. Then, 
like the romantic Arab, ‘I silently faded 
away.’ I had resigned my job and made a 
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splurge ‘on my own’ in California street, 
and while scarcely anybody knew anything 
about it, I was young enough to think they 
did. And I was too proud to accept the 
good jobs that were offered me; I was sore 
from soul to suspenders, and my bruised 
spirit sought surcease from woe by reviving 
an old boyhood ambition, to wit, authorship. 
There had never been any authors in our 
tribe, there had never been any soldiers, and 
there had never been any business men. I 
had tried soldiering and business, so why 
not try writing? 

“T was still ill. I had a temperature. 
Perhaps I was excited. At any rate, I 
went home and, using an incident that had 
come under my notice in the shipping busi- 
ness, I wrote my first short story and called 
it, ‘A Little Matter of Salvage.’ 

“I enjoyed writing it; to me it was 
almost real. But when I had typed it I 
knew it was a failure, because I was a 
failure, and nothing profitable could come 
out of my crazy head. So I tucked it away 
and took a job as assistant business manager 
to a syndicate of half-wits who purposed 
establishing a morning newspaper in San 
Francisco. They didn’t have money enough 
to pay me my first week’s salary! It’s a 
fact. But they had youth and imagination 
and energy and courage, sans business abil- 
ity, so they put it over, and we lived a dog’s 
life for nearly four months. I worked in 
the business office by day and in the local 
room by night, for our reportorial staff was 
limited. With the glad abandon of idiots, 
we got behind a political cripple for Gover- 
nor and perished miserably with him. I 
remember that my first assignment as a 
cub reporter was to cover the Republican 
state convention that nominated his oppo- 
nent. The other morning papers had four 
men each on the job, with automobiles and 
messenger-boys; I played a lone hand and 
shorthand and used the telephone, and if my 
story suffered by comparison with those of 
my competitors, I never heard about it. 

“In the meantime, however, owing to the 
difficulty of collecting my weekly stipend, I 
had resurrected my salvage story, rewritten 
it, and, with a sigh for the wasted postage, 
had mailed it to the Saturday Evening Post, 
which promptly accepted it, and mailed me 
a check for $250 in payment of same. In- 
asmuch as I have always required more 
money than I have possessed, I soon wrote 
another story for the Post, and when they 
accepted that and still another, I concluded 





I was fixed for life. So I married and have 
lived happily ever afterward. 

“When I lost my newspaper job I hadn’t 
a penny in the world. That was the night of 
November 29, 1910—and our rent was due 
December 1st. We had a landlord who 
could be depended upon to call on the morn- 
ing of that day. I had come home from 
the death-bed of the newspaper at 7 p.m., 
and desired above all things, a quiet spot in 
which I might weep, for I had been working 
eighteen hours a day for four months and 
I was nervously exhausted. My good wife 
fed me well, however, and appeared to con- 
sider our plight in the light of something 
less than nothing. So I set my typewriter 
on the dining-room table after dinner and 
‘hopped to it.’ That night [ wrote an 8000- 
word newspaper story entitled, “The Fail- 
ures,’ and it looked good to me. After 
breakfast I walked forty blocks to the office 
of Sunset Magazine to sell it, and after de- 
livering it I walked ten blocks more to a 
saloon-keeper friend of mine and borrowed 
five dollars. I could have walked to a mil- 
lionaire and borrowed a hundred, but I pre- 
ferred the saloon-keeper, notwithstanding 
the fact that I was, perhaps, his very poorest 
customer. I knew he liked me and respected 
me and would give no thought to sudden 
changes from affluence to poverty in friends 
of his. He is still my friend, God bless 
him! When I came home from France 
after the war, he was out on the sidewalk 
as I marched up Market street at the head 
of my battery, and he shrieked, ‘Oh, Pete!’ 
in a voice that drowned the band. 

“T did not sell that manuscript to Sunset 
Magazine. It didn’t appeal to them at all, 
and when they told me so next day, I 
thought I’d die. 1 had banked on that 
story. It appeared that what they wanted 
was a humorous sea-story. Well, I needed 
the money so that night I wrote them a 
humorous sea-story—and I felt as humor- 
ous asa funeral. But Charles K. Field, the 
editor, laughed at it next day and gave me 
two hundred dollars for it, so we faced the 
landlord on the morning of December Ist. 
Afterward I wrote that good man ten more 
stories, all dealing with those same alleged 
humorous characters, and these tales, re- 
written into one continuous story, appeared 
in book form in the fall of 1919, under the 
title of ‘The Green Pea Pirates.’ 

“Since that day I haven’t tried to do any- 
thing except write for a living. I’m happy 
at it, so why change? 


Between times, just 
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to prove myself a human being, I have 
wooed fortune via the oil-well and mining- 
stock route, endorsed a few promissory 
notes, and been sued for plagiarism. Once 
I so far forgot myself as to write a mo- 
tion-picture scenario, but it was a poor thing 
and the director rewrote it. Moreover, I 
have lived that down. I emerged success- 
fully from a year and a half of service as a 
captain of field artillery, and about the only 
effect that had on me was to make me a 
little careful where I throw my cigar butts 
and burnt matches.” 

Peter B. Kyne’s first novel after the war 
was “Kindred of the Dust.” It was pub- 
lished in 1920, after having been serialized 
in Cosmopolitan magazine, and despite the 
colossal circulation which this periodical 
gave the story, more than one hundred 
thousand copies of the book have been sold 
to date. The book’s success easily entered 
Kyne in the “best seller” class. His next, 
and latest novel, was “The Pride of Palo- 
mar.” It came from the press in book form 
only a few months ago and has already con- 
siderably passed the sale to date of “Kin- 
dred of the Dust.” Which confirms Kyne 
as a “best seller.” Of the inspiration for 
this latest novel, Ray Long, Editor-in-Chief 
of the International Magazine Company. 
discloses the following: 

Toward sunset of a California evening, Peter 
B. Kyne and I—than Kyne no man ever had a 
better companion—drove up to one of those 
picturesque old missions in Southern California. 
A hooded and sandaled padre welcomed us. We 
strolled into the churchyard just as the evening 
bells were tolling. 

We were studying the old Spanish names on 
the gravestones and musing on the California 
that was when we came upon a stone that startled 
us to attention. 

SACRED 
To THE MEMory OF 


PATRICK O’REILLY 
oF County Cork. 


The dates on the headstone went back two gen- 
erations. I turned to Peter. 

“What under the sun do you suppose led 
Patrick O’Reilly, of County Cork, into this 
Spanish Settlement?” 

With that wonderful Irish smile of his, he 
answered: 

“What leads an Irishman anywhere? 
pair of flashing black eyes, to be sure.” 

He and I have talked about the gravestone a 
number of times since; it fascinated both of us. 
Finally, early this spring, while we were after 
trout in the northern part of California, it gave 
Peter Kyne the inspiration for the best novel he 
has written. 


In addition to ““The Pride of Palomar,” 


’Twas a 


Kyne has a new little book on sale at the 
present time titled “The Go-Getter” — 
which is in fact nothing more than a short 
story but which was considered such a good 
inspirational business tale that no time was 
lost in getting it between book covers. In 
it Kyne’s famous old friend Cappy Ricks 
returns to the stage, and the story has in it 
a vigorous modern business application of 
the “Message to Garcia” principle. Such a 
deep impression has the story made on 
numerous big business men that they have 
purshased it in large quantities for distribu- 
tion among employees and salesmen. It is 
considered likely that it will reach a sale 
of fifty thousand or more. 

Kyne’s business experiences seem to have 
found an important place in all his writings. 
The well-known Cappy Ricks is a lumber- 
man and shipper; so is the Laird in “Kin- 
dred of the Dust.” Don Mike, that is to 
say Miguel Farrel, who displays wit as 
Celtic as his last name and gallantry as 
Spanish as his first in “The Pride of Palo- 
mar,” manipulates a land development deal 
with such surprising strategy that California 
real estate men would do well to travel in 
pairs for self-protection if he ever came 
back to earth. And Bill Peck, whom Cappy 
Ricks benevolently drags into the spotlight 
for the greater amount of applause in “The 
Go-Getter,” like a kindly old star willing to 
allow more than half of his audience’s plau- 
dits to a promising newcomer, is the most 
pugnacious and indefatigable seller of sec- 
ond rate lumber to be found anywhere on 
the Pacific Coast. 


As a matter of fact, though it might ap- 
pear, from what he says herein, that Kyne 
never seriously considered writing until he 
chanced to tumble into it through a malev- 
olent combination of creditors and happen- 
stance, the truth of the matter is that he 
began considering it, when, as a boy, he 
chanced across Dana’s “Two Years Before 
the Mast.” His later efforts at business 
were a concession to his desire for three 
square meals a day. But all of this time 
his tangible and, as far as could be fore- 
seen, unfounded ambition toward authorship 
was relegating to its proper pigeonhole every 
bit of information and tragedy and humor 
that he stumbled across. The thing that his 
experiences teach, it seems to me, is that 
one of the best things on earth not to worry 
about, if you want to be a writer, is the 
necessity of making your living by some 
other means while you’re learning. 
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ELINOR GLYN 


HENEVER the name of Elinor Glyn is brought into a 

conversation someone invariably mentions “Three 

Weeks.” And no doubt ’tis true that this book is 
more definitely locked to her name in the knowledge of the 
public than any of her numerous other works. 

Some time ago Mrs, Glyn became interested in the possi- 
bilities of the photoplay and came to this country to study the 
technique of screen writing. Since that time she has written 
several original screen stories and a number of her novels 
have been adapted to the silver sheet. Her ‘‘Beyond the Rocks” 
has just lately been filmed by Paramount Pictures with Gloria 
Swanson in the title role. Mrs. Glyn assisted in the direction 
of this picture. But even midst all the exacting requirements 
of writing and directing pictures, she also finds time for vari- 
ous magazine articles which are always eagerly received by 
the American public. 
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A= and again I have met sentences 
like this in letters accompanying 
manuscripts submitted for criticism: “I 
have little time to write, being a busy house- 
wife.” “Unfortunately I am obliged to 
stand behind a counter ten hours a day.” 
“T hope some time to be out of the factory 
and free to follow the profession of author- 
ship.” Often the writers hint that success 
would have come to them long ago, had 
they had time to go out and invite it. I 
know that hundreds of men and women 
feel that, if they could only spend all their 
time writing they would be blessed, indeed. 

A man who has earned thousands of dol- 
lars writing for publication and who is 
selling books regularly told me that he be- 
lieved it easier to get a start as an author 
if you had to earn your own living. “I’ve 
known a number of young men,” he said, 
“who have thrown up their positions in 
order to have more time to write, and .each 
one has told me that as soon as he gave 
up his regular work the ideas that had 
been clamoring for expression began to 
slink away. Each man confessed that when 
he had nothing to do but write he seemed 
to have nothing to say.” 

Of course, after a writer has won dis- 
tinct success and his desire is wholly to- 
ward the profession of authorship he would 
be very foolish to keep himself to uncon- 
genial employment for fear freedom would 
mean a dearth of ideas. It is the beginner, 
who must live awhile before he can have 
very much to say, who is mistaken in sup- 
posing that he could profitably put in five 
or seven hours a day writing. But even 
the successful writers, I believe, feel the 
need of some less exalted task to enable 
them to do their best work in the line of 
authorship. Longfellow, whom we might 
think could work best if his thoughts were 
always on the heights, wrote: 

“The everyday cares and duties, which 
men call drudgery, are the weights and 
counterpoises of the clock of time, giving 
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HOW TO FIND TIME AND MATERIAL 


One of a series of articles on the business side of writing, 
especially prepared for the readers of the Writer’s Digest. 


By L. Josephine Bridgart, 


Writer and Critic. 
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its pendulum a true vibration and its hands 
a regular motion; and when they cease to 
hang from the wheels, the pendulum no 
longer swings, the hands no longer move, 
the clock stands still.” 

Longfellow’s experience seems to confirm 
the statement of the vigorous young prose 
writer who is a part of the rushing literary 
life of the twentieth century. 

You have to cook, nurse babies, “bang 
on a typewriter,” oversee a camp of rough 
wood-choppers when you long to write. If 
to write is your peculiar gift you will be 
given time. While you are waiting you 
are living. And life means material. 

In proof of what I say let me give some 
extracts from the history of a present-day 
writer: She studied English in high school 
and was told that she had unusual talent. 
Before she went to college she sold some 
little sketches to her home newspaper ; they 
were sketches depicting life in the town 
and pleased the readers of the town paper; 
the editor had known that they would and 
this is why he bought them. They did not 
deal with life outside the girl’s small world. 
While in college she tried to secure some 
vacation work and was impressed by the 
“wants” in the newspaper and the human 
nature back of them. She wrote an article 
about the “want column” and sold it to a 
small magazine. Then she was taken ill 
and her physician not only ordered her out 
of college but insisted that she do no more 
literary work for several months. He sent 
her away to a tiny little village hundreds 
of miles from New York. 

The girl obeyed the command to rest, but 
as soon as she was herself again she wrote 
an article, showing the little village as it 
had looked to her, coming fresh from New 
York, and she sold her manuscript to the 
Magazine Supplement of a New York 
newspaper. Before she could get back to 
her own work she was called to go to a 
college town and nurse a sick sister. She 
had no time to write while there, but the 
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contrast between the old conservative town 
and the college life within it gave her an 
idea for another sketch. Later she wrote 
the sketch and sold it to a New York 
magazine. 

She fell sick again and another period of 
inaction followed. Then the physician sug- 
gested her taking up stenography and type- 
writing just because her active brain de- 
manded exercise, and she seemed unable 
to stand the nervous strain of literary work 
or study which led to it. So she took up 
stenography. The new line of thought and 
the entirely fresh atmosphere of a business 
school worked wonders with her physically, 
and before she realized what she was doing 
she was planning a story about a boy steno- 
grapher. She had it all done but the final 
copying when she secured her first position. 

The position was with a magazine edi- 
tor, and that heartened her a good deal, 
but the regular hours and steady work 
were hard after the habit of semi-invalid- 
ism, and even with her new strength she 
did not dare do any further writing at 
home. She tried to be the very best steno- 
grapher she could. But one day the edi- 
tor of the Children’s Page said to her: 
“Do you happen to have a child’s story I 
could examine? I want just a little story 
for the very little folks. I know you did 
some writing before you came to us. Have 
you a child’s story ?” 

Had she? Yes, a little story that had 
been carefully written, rejected by two or 
three juvenile magazines and then put away 
until she could decide what to do with it. 
She brought it to the office the next day 
and showed it to the editor. 

“Good,” commented the editor, “up to 
here. I don’t see why you added this last 
part. There’s a good climax right here, 
and it ends a story of just the length I 
want. May,I cut it off here?” 

The stenographer knew why she had 
added the last part, but she saw the good 
climax, with the editor’s pencil pointing 
it out, and she agreed with a singing heart 
to sell the story in its curtailed form. A 
little later she took out the boys’ story, 
copied it in as plain long-hand as she could 
compass and sent it to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which promptly mailed her a check 
for thirty-five dollars. 

Then the magazine failed and she was 
obliged to take another position, with a 
drug house. One day the head chemist and 


a salesman had a quarrel, after which the 
chemist went about his duties, irritated and 
depressed. The girl laughed at him and 
just to cheer him up sat down on a box in 
the laboratory and wrote a poem about 
the pharmaceutical salesman. She had no 
thought of producing anything for publi- 
cation, but the chemist seemed to enjoy her 
effort so much that she typewrote it and 
sent it to a pharmaceutical journal. It 
sold. 

The foregoing is enough to show how 
interest in the present task, combined with 
a love for writing and natural ability, may 
mean progress even though the disappointed 
writer feels he is standing still or going 
backwards. The woman whose experience 
I have been discussing finally found herself 
stenographer to the editor of a small maga- 
zine. She did not talk to him about her 
literary aspirations or thwarted hopes, but 
he very soon discovered that she could turn 
out clear, correct letters and had good 
literary judgment. Without her asking for 
any promotion or expecting one he offered 
her the position of associate editor on his 
magazine. Today she has a _ peculiarly 
pleasant editorial position which gives her 
time for private writing. She has sold to 
a long list of periodicals and has a success- 
ful book to her credit. In her productions 
can be found the material which came to 
her through pain and weakness and grievous 
disappointments. 

If you are well and strong and have an 
income which involves no work on your 
part or a father able and willing to support 
you your life may seem to you so smooth, 
so “ordinary” that it is barren of material. 
Writers have produced masterpieces while 
living quiet, conventional lives, but it takes 
unusual natural ability to see a book in such 
material as makes up Barrie’s Auld Licht 
Idyllis or Jane Austen’s Persuasion, just as 
it takes unusual natural ability to see a 
modish gown in two plain, old-fashioned 
garments or an attractive dwelling in an 
ordinary big barn. Unless a writer has un- 
usual talent he needs more striking material 
than a heavy snow-storm or an engagement 
broken because of a parent’s or guardian’s 
disapproval to enable him to produce an 
appealing sketch or novel. 

If your own life is uneventful that of 
those about you is not. There is valuable 
information hidden away in your neigh- 
bor’s brain. There are tragedies and come- 
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dies being enacted not very far from your 
own door. Don’t sit in your study with 
your mind as blank as the sheets of paper 
before you. Tear up the regret you wrote 
a few minutes ago and “accept with pleas- 
ure” the invitation to one of Mrs. A’s im- 
possible dinners. Tell Mr. B. you’ve 
changed your mind and would like to ac- 
company him into his employes’ annual 
frolic. Ask the mother of the little curly 
head across the street if you can’t go with 
him to his kindergarten some morning. Let 
old Dr. D. tell you the story you were at 
such pains to stave off the last time you 
met him. Don’t do these things with the 
idea of making “copy” of your friends and 
neighbors, but in the hope of seeing life 
from new points of view. Sympathy, the 
power to see life as it looks to “the other 
fellow,” even when he is your opponent or 
detractor, is a key to vast stores of material. 

I once heard an editor accept a manu- 
script with the remark: “Yes, I want it. 
It’s all right! You see more than most 
people. Many a writer would have gone 
up there where you’ve been and not found 
a thing worth writing about!” 

Get something for yourself out of each 
acquaintance and each experience and you 
will soon find you have plenty of good ma- 
terial. But don’t go through life as some 
people go through Europe or college, so 
busy taking notes that all you’ve gained is 
in your notebook. You can’t get into sym- 
pathy with a phase of life by squinting at 
it through an eyeglass. “More life and 
fuller,” is what the writers should crave. 

Of course, a notebook has its place. A 
writer so fortunate as to possess a vest- 
pocket would be very foolish not to carry 
about with him a notebook, into which he 
can put ideas that come to him by the way 
and seem as eager to go as they were to 
come. But don’t be so busy taking notes 
on life that you lose opportunities to live. 

Remember, too, that no person can be 
always working and not give out. I once 
asked a physician if he would have thought 
a certain girl nervous, if he had met her 
socially instead of professionally. He re- 
plied that he did not allow himself to think 
of the physical condition of the people he 
met non-professionally; that he found he 
~ must have some time free from professional 
cares if he retained his health. Writers are 
usually high-strung. They need time that 
is free from work just as surely as me- 
chanics and teachers and physicians do. 


Don’t go to bed with a pencil in your 
hand and a notebook under your pillow and 
the electric switch so arranged that you can 
get light instantly in case an idea comes 
to you in the night. A rested body is quite 
as important as a well-stocked mind, when 
one is making a business and not a pastime 
of writing. 

A little of my own early experience may 
be a help to the brand-new writer who is 
still wondering where authors find their 
material. The first article 1 remember writ- 
ing was a little sketch about correspondence. 
I had been struck with the fact that a great 
many people never really reply to a letter 
and that corresponding with them is a good 
deal like a German who can’t understand 
French trying to talk to a Frenchman who 
refuses to speak German. I wrote out my 
thoughts under the heading, “Answer your 
Letters,” and sold my manuscript to Kate 
Field’s Washington, a bright little maga- 
zine which many readers will remember. 
I’m afraid no other check, however, gen- 
erous, will ever give me such exquisite joy 
as that first one, for three dollars. 

I had commented to a friend on the co- 
incidence of a tradesman’s name suggesting 
his business. Mr. Sweet kept a candy 
store and Mr. Stiff was an undertaker. 
Suddenly the idea of jotting down such co- 
incidences and making an article about them 
occurred to me. I gathered all the material 
in or near my own city, Jersey City, and the 
Jersey City Journal gladly accepted and 
paid for my contribution. 

Later I happened to hear news of some 
of my old high-school mates who were mak- 
ing a success in the world outside of Jersey 
City. I wrote another article on “What 
Becomes of our High-School Graduates,” 
and the Journal bought that also. In both 
of these sketches I had (unconsciously, I 
think) respected the truth that a man likes 
to see his own name and his neighbor’s 
in print and has a kindly interest in those 
who are or have been his friends and neigh- 
bors. Gossip in its broader sense is easy 
to sell. 

For what seemed to me “good and suffi- 
cient reasons” I took up stenography. It 
was through my knowledge of stenography 
that I obtained a position as “editorial as- 
sistant” on a household journal. When I 
had been in my position a very few months 
the art editor (a very young man, by the 
way) said to me: “You can’t fool us! We 
know you didn’t come here to be a steno- 
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grapher, but because you wanted material. 
I know you have got poems and stories up 
your sleeve!” 


Whether he was right or not I won’t say, 
but I did gain a great deal of material in 
that office, besides a knowledge of proof- 
reading and a certain insight into an edi- 
tor’s needs and problems which stood me 
in good stead later on. And my study of 
stenography gave me one bit of “copy” 
that I certainly could not possibly have ob- 
tained without it. 

One noon-time the stenographer for the 
business manager of my magazine showed 
me a poem about a new stenographer’s 
mistakes, and we laughed over it together. 
A little later a cousin of mine who was 
travelling in England and who thought my 
business course rather a joke cut the same 
poem from an English paper and sent it 
to me. Some months later I was talking 
to a man who wanted me to help him out 
while his stenographer was having her 
vacation and he showed me the same poem. 
It had evidently pleased the editors and 
been copied from periodical to periodical. 

I told the amused employer that the dic- 
tator was sometimes quite as unsatisfactory 
as the stenographer, and we had a good- 
humored argument about the matter. On 
my way home I conceived the idea of aa- 
swering the poem and before I left the 
train I had my lines pretty clearly worked 
out. At first I had no other thought than 
amusing myself and the man who had 
showed me the first poem, but by the time 
I had my production polished and copied 
I had decided to try and sell it. I traced 
the offending poem back to a western Sun- 
day newspaper and submitted my manu- 
script to this. An early mail brought me 
a letter from the editor, accepting the poem 
and asking for my picture. He said he 
wanted to reprint the first poem with mine 
and a picture of the author of the first 
poem and one of me. This was rather 
more publicity than I cared for, so the 
page was illustrated with two pen and ink 
sketches, one a carefully dressed, business- 
like man dictating to a dreadful, frowsy 
girl and the other an attractive, business- 
like girl taking dictation from an ineffec- 
tive-looking fellow who was smoking and 
slouching in his chair. The poem was 
signed with a nom de plume, which the edi- 
tor had chosen for me, apparently with the 
idea of allowing me to keep my name as 
sacred as I held my countenance. 


The thought I wish to bring out is that 
almost any experience which gives you a 
new glimpse of life may yield you material 
for a manuscript. Don’t feel that a “little” 
sketch or poem or story isn’t worth writ- 
ing. It isn’t good common sense to try 
and build a house before you’ve demon- 
strated you can make a good chicken-coop. 
It isn’t wise to begin poetry writing with 
a sonnet or prose writing with a drama. 
Just how you begin must; of course, be 
largely governed by your age, education, 
and the opportunities you have had for 
mental and spiritual development, but I 
think it’s a safe general rule to let your ma- 
terial be your guide. If you use the “little” 
ideas well the big ideas will be more likely 
to seek you out. 

A college student chose for his motto: 
“Seeking earnestly after the truth, do day 
by day the truth you have.” A good motto 
for the new writer would be: 
earnestly after the best material let me 
use the best I know how the material I 
already have.” 





MISS LOWELL LEADS 


After a five weeks’ run, the Books of 
the Year exhibition, held annually at and 
by the National Arts Club in New York 
City, closed on November 30 with Miss 
Amy Lowell as the event of that particular 
evening. Results indicate her as the event, 
also, of the whole exhibition. Authors’ 
readings were given on each of the five 
Wednesdays of the run, with books auto- 
graphed-to-order by various prominent 
writers featured for the readings. Of all 
the books sold under these extra-stimulat- 
ing circumstances, Miss Lowell’s were far 
and away in the lead, both for sales-on-the- 
spot, at the National Arts Club, and for an 
aftermath of orders received during the 
following days in one of New York City’s 
largest bookshops. Though Miss Lowell 
had been preceded in the series by a popu- 
lar writer of fiction; and though she split 
her own evening to accomodate an almost 
hectic floor-discussion, pro and con, of a 
much advertised war book co-featured on 
that concluding evening, the buying re- 
sponse from the packed house was all in 
favor of her poetry. In this connection, 
we remark that a system of classifying 
orders in one of Houghton Mifflin’s retail 
book rooms shows poetry in distinct ad- 
vance over any one other subject called for. 


“Seeking - 
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THE PRODUCER’S VIEWPOINT 


A few hints for the writer of screen stories 
from .the pen of one of the great producers. 


By Oliver Morosco. 
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[* it were possible to lay down a formula 
as a guidance to authors in writing 
scenarios one of the most vital problems 
of the motion-picture producer would be 
solved. While we may approach a general 
form in the continuity arrangement of the 
scenario, or story, it is that very “standard- 
ization” that we wish to avoid in the 
original basic material from which pictures 
are made. 

It is the desire of every producer to be 
The very existence of 
the screen depends upon them. We con- 
stantly hear the cry for better stories. We 
seek to stimulate writing, new ideas, fresh 
plots, originality. But where we find one 
author actually exploring the wider possi- 
bilities of the screen drama, scores unfortu- 
nately are following precedent and treading 
the obvious, beaten path. 

The much-used, but still good word, 
“appeal,” should be the first aim of the 
writer for the screen. By that I mean a 
theme that will find equal response at all 
points of the wide range of intelligence, 
creeds, and moods of the moving-picture 
audiences. The story must have mass 
appeal. Good, plain, wholesome human 
nature is the one tie string. Avoid “isms,” 
too advanced ideas or class arraignment. 

There’s a theatrical expression that often 
is heard. It is “hokum.” Usually used 
derisively it still is the very basic of dra- 
matic success. “Hokum” adroitly done is 
about as certain of success on both stage 
and screen as any formula of which I know. 
Because it usually is recognizable human 
nature. But do it differently. 

Draw characters that we know. I don’t 
mean to have a hackneyed villain and a 
golden-haired heroine, the persecuted lover 
and all the rest of that well-worn tribe. 
But write about persons that you know. 
Then they will be human, not bookish or 
of the strange, unnatural type that we so 
often see on the screen. There is a story 
in nearly every one’s life. Put your story 
in an atmosphere with which you are fa- 
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miliar. It may be an alley, a cabbage patch, 
or in the public library. But write about 
it knowingly. Very few can successfully 
go “Alice-ing in Wonderland.” ’ 

While it is possible to reproduce within 
the studio practically every sort or a setting 
that might be required for a trip around 
the world, the scenario that does not re- 
quire immense financial outlay will be more 
readily accepted by the producer than the 
story calling for heavy scenic upholstering. 
The public does not go to the theater any 
more to see gorgeous sets. They have lost 
their novelty. What the theater-goer wants 
these days is a plausible, entertaining story. 
And if you can give the audience a real 
thought to take out of the theater with 
them you have accomplished something. 

We hear much about “screen literature” 
and “screen terms” and therein lies the 
dramatic laboratory in which many a story 
has been changed from alkaloid to acid— 
and to the author often gall. I am one of 
the belief that the motion-picture-story 
methods are too set in their ways, too in- 
flexible, too inclined to play on the safe 
side rather than boldly strike out and use 
the originality that has been supplied by 
the author. 

At the same time there are certain limi- 
tations that restrict picture making. There 
must be uninterrupted continuity and, at 
the same time, suspense. To accomplish 
this end some liberties must be taken with 
the author’s original work. But neverthe- 
less, the author often has just cause for 
complaint, for the finished product is more 
of the director’s pet version than the 
author’s in many cases. The director, being 
human, often follows the line of least 
resistance and “shoots” what he knows he 
can successfully make rather than experi- 
ment with what he fears might be failure. 

My advice to writers would be to study 
successes and failures alike. Analyze what 
makes a picture a success and likewise a 
failure. Then with these ingredients sit 
down to think out a new combination. 
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Don’t try to do that same story over. Work 
with the story elements only. Forget the 
details. The continuity writer will do all 
of that. But when writing look further 
than the keys of your typewriter. Visual- 
ize the action. See if the story moves. 
Watch the dramatic tempo. Learn the 
value of contrasts, suspense, and relief. 

The descriptive paragraphs so essential to 
the written story are worthless for the 
screen. You can not analyze the actors’ 
thoughts in words—it must be in action. 
They must move and each movement must 
mean something. 

Don’t try to overload your cast. The 
average motion-picture fan becomes con- 
fused by too many characters. Centralize 
your story in your main characters and use 
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| WHAT CONSTITUTES “PICTURE MATERIAL” 


By Paul Bern 


(Editor in charge of Goldwyn Scenario Dept.) 
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N the series of discussions and articles 

now appearing in the motion picture 
columns of the dailies and in the trade jour- 
nals, there is much discussion of the ad- 
visability of following novels and plays im- 
plicitly when making screen adaptions. The 
principal opponents of the idea of follow- 
ing the original implicitly, base their argu- 
ments on the fact that pages of thought, of 
psychological characterization, mean noth- 
ing on the screen, where thought must be 
translated into action. The idea here is that 
the thought of the individual must express 
itself in love or hate, in movement with 
relation to the other characters of the pic- 
ture, in action or reaction. 


it is my belief that the next great improve- 
ment in pictures (and I have had this feel- 
ing for years) will be the visual translation 
of thought on the screen. 

At present, if we wish to show a man’s 
love for a woman, he does it predominantly 
in three ways: 

a: Through physical action. She is in 
trouble and, at risk of life and limb, 
he rescues her. 

b: Through the machinery commonly as- 





This is perfectly true, at present. But, 


the others for dramatic balance. When a 
figure comes on the screen the audience 
expects it to do something. But if the 
figure does nothing to advance the story it 
would be better eliminated. 

Screen story telling is being reduced to 
simplicity, for on the screen, as in all other 
things, the real strength lies in simplicity. 
Leave very little for explanatory titles. The 
sub-title is no longer used to diagram action. 

Be plausible and human and original. 
Then you certainly will succeed. 

More is being demanded of the producer, 
who in turn is asking more intelligent re- 
sults from the director. And the director 
is demanding that he be given better picture 
material. So it is up to the author. 
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sociated with the expression of love; 
through embraces, kisses, speech, etc. 

c: Through pantomime, the physical ex- 
pressions of his face and eyes ; dreami- 
ness, gentleness, kindness, adoration, 
Etc. 


All of these are the true vehicles through 
which man, from time immemorial, has 
shown his love for woman. But greater 
than all these, is a love-thought which 


Spectacle has physical limitations. 
Thought and imagination are _ illimitable. 
The probability is that Wagner, who would 
have been a genius at any of the arts, turned 
to music because through it he could give 
illimitable expression to a powerful imagina- 
tion. 


The big development in pictures then, to 
my mind, is the field of expressing thought. 
To some degree this is being done already. 
I saw a picture a day or two ago showing 
a man getting angry. The director cut in 
a strip of film showing molten lava, colored 
red. We knew immediately that this man 
was “seeing red.” 


In my opinion, Booth Tarkington is reach- 
ing out for this same thing by his use of 


really is the basis for the visual expression. 
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AUL BERN, the writer of the accompanying 
article, has worked in nearly all branches of 
motion picture production. He was recently 

appointed Editor-in-charge of the Goldwyn Scenario 
Department. He has been, respectively, actor, pub- 
licity writer, scenario writer, superintendent of Gold- 
wyn’s New York laboratory, director, associate 
editor, and now editor-in-charge. He co-directed 
Rex Beach’s “The North Wind’s Malice,’ directed 
“Edgar the Detective,’ one of Booth Tarkington’s 
delightful comedies, and has just finished the direc- 
torial work on Alice Duer Miller’s “The Man With 
Two Mothers.” In the accompanying article he shows 
himself to be a forward-looking student, anxious to 
bring to the screen a new subllety of thought ex- 
pression. 
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thought pictures — scenes that dissolve in 
and show what characterization certain 


people have as seen by other people in the . 


picture. ‘lake, for example, Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s Edgar stories, produced by Goldwyn. 
Edgar, in his mind, sees his father doing 
certain things in a way to conform to his 
(Iedgar’s) opinion of him, although the 
audience sees the father from an unbiased 
viewpoint, and knows that this is quite false 
to his character. Or, Mr. Tarkington will 
use a number of “dissolves” to show how 
a man expects his own career to be de- 
veloped. This is psychological pure and 
simple. 

In a conversation with Dr. S. P. Good- 
hart, one of New York’s most famous 
alienists and specialists in mental diseases, 
on this very subject, we discussed the fact 
that when thought reaches a stage where 
it is entirely uninhibited and freed of any 
check, it takes visual form, namely, in our 
dreams. The dream, as pointed out by Freu, 
is a series of pictures, fantastic, kaleido- 
scopic, mysterious, with great emphasis of 
the essentials, and rather frightening to our 
consciences. Dr. Goodhart thought that if 
the screen can ever portray a dream as it 
really occurs (not, as we do today, simply 
continuing normal action, without the 
slivhtest divergence from the reality of life), 
science might be able to develop some les- 
sons of enormous importance therefrom. 
And I am hopeful that soon somebody will 
create a dream for a motion picture, from 
the stuff of which dreams are really made. 
Here will be pure thought, visualized as 
only the camera can visualize it. That will 
be a real step forward in the making of 
motion pictures. 


In my: opinion, then, to turn a picture 
down because a vital portion of it is thought 
and not action, is not necessarily the right 
thing to do. What should be done is to 
seek a means of expressing this thought in 
pictures, svmbolic, realistic, imaginative, or 
crudely melodramatic, it matters very little. 
The eternal struggle of ambition and con- 
science, the most frequent struggle in the 
life of men, and much more frequent than 
the struggle against a definite opposing 
force, offers wonderful opportunities for 
picturization which we have turned down 
heretofore, because we felt them unscreen- 
able. The proper thing to do is not to ex- 
press them in titles, which seemed the only 


possibility, but to get our imagination to 
work and visualize them. 


CHRISTIE TIP TO SCENARIO 
WRITERS 


: ECAUSE of the enormous volume of 

scenarios which have been received 
recently, Al Christie wants to say a few 
words to all those interested in writing 
comedies. 

When Christie was making the single- 
reel Christie comedies and Strand come- 
dies, and other pictures weekly, the market 
was pretty good for comedy ideas and many 
synopses were bought by the Christie com- 
pany, which used to make as many as 150 
pictures a year. 

Scripts were purchased frequently just 
for one idea which was used as a basis 
for a single-reeler. 

Times have changed somewhat, and 
Christie is now concentrating on the pro- 
duction of 24 two-reel Christie comedies a 
year. This means that the market is 
smaller in volume, but bigger from a point 
of view of class of production. The 
Christie stories now used for two reelers 
usually have to contain as much plot and 
action as an ordinary five-reel feature. One 
of the leading American magazines recently 
declared that one of the new Christie come- 
dies “contained more plot and entertain- 
ment value than most five-reel films,” which 
is another way of saying that the bare-idea 
comedy plot is no longer enough. The new 
Christie comedies, of which Al Christie 
speaks, are released through Educational 
and identified as such by posters and photo- 
graphs bearing the Educational-Christie 
trademark in front of all theatres where 
they are shown. 

* x X* 

In the new series of Educational-Christie 
comedies twelve pictures have been re- 
leased. They are: Nothing Like It, Oh 
Buddy, In For Life, Falling For Fannie, 
Exit Quietly, A Pair of Sexes, Pure and 
Simple, Saving Sister Susie, Fresh From 
the Farm, Kiss and Make Up, No Park- 
ing, and A Barnyard Cavalier. Neal Burns, 
Bebby Vernon, Dorothy Devore, and Viora 
Daniel are the best known featured players. 





CHARLES Kenyon, author of “The In- 
visible Power” and “Beating the Game,” is 
writing another original for Goldwyn. 
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THE EDITORIAL NEEDS OF THE DAVID C. 
COOK COMPANY 


By Edmund W. Sheehan 
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Part 2—Information, Construction and Occupation Articles 


IT’ the January issue of the WRriTER’s 
Dicest, Part 1 of this article explained 
the Fiction needs of the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, and now the broader 
aspects of the non-fiction needs will be dis- 
cussed. It is not proposed to go into the 
strictly Sunday-school phase of manuscript 
needs, but those interested can find a splen- 
did field by writing to the Cook Company 
for information. 

The non-fiction articles must be written 
with the group limitations in mind. In Part 
1, of this article, these divisions were de- 
scribed as follows: “The young people are 
divided into four main groups, with pub- 
lications designed and devoted to the par- 
ticular needs of each group. The child age 
four to eight years, has Dew Drops for its 
paper. The junior group, eight to thirteen 
years, is served by What To Do. The Boy’s 
World and the Girl’s Companion are the 
publications printed for the young people of 
the teen age, thirteen to nineteen years. 
While the Young People’s Weekly serves 
those older still. 

“Articles written for any one of these 
four groups must be developed with a 
knowledge of the particular group, such as 
mentality, morality, and the capacity to ab- 
sorb the subject.” 

These articles are of three types: Infor- 
mation articles, telling the reader about 
some interesting topic, such as, A Trip 
Through a Great Automobile Factory. 
Construction articles, teaching the reader to 
construct some useful or decorative thing, 
such as, How to Build a Workbench. Oc- 
cupation articles, telling the reader how to 
engage in certain interesting occupations 
which do not require construction work, 
such as, How to Swim. 

The three types of articles are used in 
each publication, and in the following pages 
the development of each type of article for 
each publication will be discussed. 


Dew Drops. 
David C. Cook, Jr., Managing Editor of 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company, 


tells the need of Departmental Material for 
Dew Drops as follows: “There are four 
departments for which we need short arti- 
cles or items, suitable for boys, for girls, 
for both boys and girls. Each item should 
be from 50 to 300 words in length. Verse 
should never be over twelve lines in length. 

“Knowledge Box.—The articles should 
tell the child about the simplest objects in 
his world. Reference should not be made 
to objects or causes not familiar to or easily 
understood by six to eight year olds. 

“The purpose of the article should be 
simply to answer the child’s ‘why,’ not to 
give him a liberal education. 

“Advice To Boys and Girls —The mes- 
sage should be introduced by a short inci- 
dent story or fable where possible. Talk 
just as you would to children of this age, 
using all the little devices that attract. 

“In choosing themes, take those of most 
help to the child in his everyday life, in 
school, at home, with playmates, ete. Oc- 
casionally a little talk on the Sunday-school 
will prove helpful. 

“Something To Do.—Articles telling the 
child some interesting thing to do or make 
are wanted. Only the simplest activities 
should be told about. 

“Thoughts for Mothers.—Suggestions to 
mothers of Primary children, taking up 
questions of conduct, promoting best re- 
ligious and ethical development, relation to 
the Sunday-school, etc.” 


Wuat To Do. 

“Wanted for What To Do.—Articles Giv- 
ing Curious Facts and Telling Things to 
Do and Make.” The above title is from an 
interesting booklet packed full of interest- 
ing things, written by David C. Cook, Jr., 
from which I will quote. 


INFORMATION ARTICLES. 
“Selection of Subject Matter. — The 
Junior period is the age of curiosity. The 
boys and girls have now entered a new 
world of possibilities, in which the great 
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question ‘why’ stares at them from every 
direction. They are intensely interested in 
what seems curious and bizarre. They 
scent a mystery a mile off, and are not satis- 
fied until they discover its solution. 

“The writer of information for Juniors 
must understand this inquisitive spirit and 
be in sympathetic touch with it. He must 
know what facts will appeal to the curiosity 
and what will not. The kind of facts that 
do not cause a responsive thrill should be 
passed by entirely, and only those that do, 
should be told about. 

“Style —Get away from the conventional 
way of telling things. Put in a little ‘gin- 
ger’, ‘pep’ and humor once in a_ while. 
Write as if you were talking to children 
and were really trying to interest them in 
what you had to say. Seek for new and 
bright ways of explaining facts. 

“Always begin your article with a sen- 
tence or two that will excite curiosity— 
that will hint at what you are going to tell, 
but not to give too much information. 

“It is often a good plan to choose a 
clever point of view or figure of speech from 
which to present material. For example, 
in writing a feature article about the moon, 
take the theme, ‘The Man in the Moon,’ 
and present facts as much as possible in an 
appropriate vein. In other words, choose 
a novel title and make the treatment har- 
monize with this. 

“Simple Language.—Articles that are not 
written especially for children, that do not 
talk directly to them are not available for 
What To Do. 

“Feature Information Articles. — From 
600 to 1,000 words in length. May be 
either in expositive or narrative form. Ma- 
terial may be gathered from any branch of 
knowledge that will appeal to children. 

“The feature article must take up some 
very unique topic and treat it in a novel 
way. Choose a striking title, and keep your 
treatment in keeping with this. For articles 
of this length, photos, or drawings (or sug- 
gestions for drawings) are available. 

“Short Articles—From 100 to 600 words 
in length. In each number of What To Do 
we use several short information articles. 
It is our intention that no information be 
given, except in such form as to appeal to 
the curiosity of children. 

“Occupational Articles—What To Do’ 
readers—children from nine to twelve years 
of age—are always asking for something to 





do or to construct. As the very name of 
our publication indicates, our purpose is to 
meet this demand. 

“Choice of Material—Considerable space 
is given in What To Do each week to plans 
for making things, playing games, and car- 
rying on other activities dear to the Junior’s 
heart. In everything, we seek to follow the 
natural inclination of our readers. 

“Give only plans which the Junior can 
carry out and in such form as to be easily 
understood. 

“Give directions for making objects that 
Juniors can use in cennection with their 
natural activities, play times, and occupa- 
tions. An umbrella stand, towel rack, or 
lamp shade is not interesting from the 
Junior’s standpoint, but a kite or toy sub- 
marine is, because he can use it in his sport. 

“As What To Do is for both boys and 
girls, we need occupational articles of in- 
terest to boys and to girls. Articles of in- 
terest to both sexes, perhaps telling how 
boys and girls may co-operate in some plan, 
are also available. 

“Drawings to illustrate articles, although 
these are not required, are available when 
well done. These should be made in ink, 
on a good quality of heavy paper or board. 
Instead of furnishing illustrations the 
author may indicate by simple pencil sketch 
what is wanted and our artist can make 
drawings for us. 

“Articles should be written with clear- 
ness, a ‘chatty style’ can be used, but it is 
necessary that the instructions be clear and 
to the point. Test your own instructions. 
Explain definitely and accurately each step 
in the operation. Give the steps in your 
directions in chronological and logical order. 

“Feature Construction or Occupation Ar- 
ticles—We are in need of feature material 
in line with the above two suggestions, from 
500 to 800 words in length, illustrated by 
from three to five drawings. Two or three 
feature articles of this nature are used in 
each number. 

“The very best feature construction 
article is the one which gives instructions 
for carrying out a certain occupation, and 
in this connection gives instructions for 
making the necessary objects. For exam- 
ple, an article on ‘Archery as a Pastime’ 
would also give instructions in shooting and 
perhaps tell how to conduct an archery meet. 

“Short Articles—In. each number of 
What To Do, we use a number of short 














construction and occupation articles from 
100 to 400 words in length, that are not 
put under department heads. 


“Department Articles——In addition to the 
above, we run a number of departments 
more or less regularly, that require short 
occupation and construction articles. Some 
of these are illustrated. As a rule, articles 
run from 100 to 400 words in length, the 
departments are as follows: 


“How To Help Uncle Sam.— 

“What To Do for Your Class.— 

“How To Keep House.——(For girls es- 
pecially. ) 

“Junior Cooks.— 

“How To Grow Things.— 

“Games To Play.— 

“How To Give Parties.— 

“How To Give Entertainments.— 

“How To Be An Athlete. — 

“Fun and Frolics.— 

“Pussles and Stunts. — 

“White Magic.— 

“How To Make Collections. — 

“How To Earn Money.— 

“How To Train Pets.— 


Tue Boy’s Wor tp. 


“Occupation and Construction Work.— 
Curious and Scientific information for boys 
in their teens wanted for The Boy's World.” 

The above is the title page of another in- 
teresting little booklet published by the 
David C. Cook Co., from which I quote as 
follows: 


“Information Articles —Treat themes of 
special interest to boys. Appeal to their in- 
terest in adventure, the curious, the unique, 
marvelous, wonderful, gigantic or unusual. 
Present facts in a popular way, in boy 
language, and make them graphic by strik- 
ing comparisons. 

“Although presenting facts in a popular, 
non-technical style, make sure that all state- 
ments are scientifically accurate and ca- 
pable of proof by the best authorities. 

“Each article should carry its own mes- 
sage and not require the reader to be 
familiar with any other article to under- 
stand or be interested in the present one. 

“Feature Articles—These should be from 
500 to 900 words in length. Each should be 
illustrated by from one to four (clear) 
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photographs, by drawings, or by suggestive 
sketches, to guide our artists in making 
drawings. 

“Write as if you were enthused with your 
subject and were talking to the boy and 
trying to interest and enthuse him. Look 
for the facts which are unique or startling 
and play these up big in your article. By 
striking comparisons and realistic descrip- 
tions make such facts stand out. Be sure 
to start out with statements that will arouse 
the boy’s curiosity and interest. Make 
these a sort of advertisement of what is to 
follow. Then tell your ‘story in a popular, 
thrilling way. For it is possible to put at- 
mosphere, action, suspense and thrill into 
the information article as it is in the short- 
story. 

“Such themes as the following may be 
treated, these being merely suggestive of 
materials desired. 


“Modern Scientific Marvels.— 

“Great Construction Feats. — 

“Scientific Experiments.— 

“Latest Inventions.— 

“Modern Industries.— 

“Adventuresome and Unique 
tions.— 


“Catastrophies and Strange Mishaps.— 
Avoid gruesome facts which have to do 
with loss of life. Strive to teach the value 
of honest workmanship and caution. 

“Exploration and Adventure Feats.— 


Occupa- 


Suort INFORMATION MATERIAL. 

“Interesting Photographs.— 

“Curious Facts and Events.— 

“Incidents.—(100 to 500 words) each told 
in the form of an anecdote to make some 
point or teach some lesson. Must be well 
authenticated. 

“Boy Heroes—(100 to 500 words.) 
Should be accompanied by photograph of 
boy where possible. 

“Successful Boys.—(100 to 500 words.) 
Recent and authenticated cases of teen-age 
boys who have made a great success in 
some one line. 


OccUPATION AND CONSTRUCTION Work. 


“Articles should be original and pre- 
sented in a pleasing style; plans which are 
new, unique and original are always pref- 
erable. Suggestions and plans must be 
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simple enough to be carried out by boys 
fourteen to sixteen years old. Appeal to 
their love of science, surprising results, 
mystery, love of outdoor sports, desire to 
show off, etc. 

“Do not attempt to give a school course 
of lessons on carpentry, electricity, chem- 
istry, etc. A few articles, each independent 
of the rest will suffice to give the important 
hints in using tools. For example, prepare 
an article on the ax and its possibilities in 
constructing outdoor shacks, ete. 

“Do not write about electrical apparatus 
unless you are familiar with electricity. 
We are anxious to secure, as regular con- 
tributors, writers whom we can rely upon 
for accuracy. 

“Below is a partial list of construction 
work and occupations which appeal to teen- 
age boys. No attempt is made to complete 
or suggest actual topics for articles, the aim 
being merely to indicate the subject matter 
in a general way. The actual choice and 
treatment of themes must be left to the 
individual writer. 

“Athletics for Boys.—Organizing and 
equipping teams, etc. 

“Outdoor Sports. — 

“Physical Culture. — 

“Scientific Apparatus and Pastimes.— 

“Handicraft for Boys.— 

“Occupations and Hobbies.— 

“The Handy Boy.— 

“The Boy Entertainer.— 

“How To Earn Money.— 


Tue Grri’s COMPANION. 


“Stories published in the Girl’s Com- 
panion, as explained in Part 1, of this ar- 
ticle, must portray life in a forceable and 
inspiring way, to be helpful to girls in char- 
acter building, and the articles used in the 
various departments must strike the same 
inspirational note.” Belle Kellogg Towne, 
Editor of the Girl’s Companion and the 
Young People’s Weekly, then proceeds to 
take up each department in detail. 

“The Home Fairy.—For this department 
nothing should be longer than 500 words as 
we wish each issue to give variety. The 
articles should be of such a nature as to 
radiate love and kindness to others, and 
show the girl that she can lighten her 
mother’s cares in a way that draws mother 
and daughter closer together. 





“For the Girl Who Wants To Know.— 
Articles for this department may run from 
50 to 1,500 words. We use such features 
as ‘Seeing Panama by Barge’, the descrip- 
tion of ‘A Sand Spout in the Desert’, and 
current things of interest. 

“The New Girl and the Old Problems.— 
The writers here have a wide range. It is 
well known that our girls of today have the 
same problems as their mothers had. The 
new girl, though she is as new as the morn- 
ing paper, has the yearnings that have ever 
been the birth right of girlhood. Her prob- 
lems are modified, it is true, but her pe- 
culiar environments are still the problems 
that girlhood has been facing for thousands 
of years. Contributions for this depart- 
ment may reach from paragraphs to short 
articles of 1,200 words. 

“World Workers.—This is a valuable de- 
partment to readers and our writers should 
appreciate this, and glean nothing but things 
of sterling worth for the girls, who even in 
their teenage are workers. We fill this 
column with paragraphs from 20 to 50 
words, to articles of not over 1,500 words. 

“Science, Accomplishment, and Nature.— 
In this department we have science subjects 
with photographs that illustrate recent in- 
ventions. The girls are as interested in 
science as are the boys. In the same de- 
partment we introduce Accomplishments,— 
things people have done. Our Nature ar- 
ticles should generally be accompanied with 
one or two photographs and be about 800 
words in length.” 


YounG PEopPLE’s WEEKLY. 


“In the Young People’s Weekly,” the 
editor continues, “the departments are more 
advanced than in the Girl’s Companion. 
Everything offered us should be for boys 
and girls in their late teens, leaving high 
school, just entering college, or stepping into 
the outside world as workers. The Young 
People’s Weekly tries to answer to the many 
requirements of youth. On our page, The 
World From Day To Day, we have three 
departments, Science and Progress, 
Glimpses of Life, Educational Develop- 
ments. 

“In the department Glimpses of Life, 
the writer can go from one end of the 
world to another and find things that will 
be helpful and invigorating to young people. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch, 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 
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FINDING SUBJECTS FOR 


HE incident furnishing the basic 

motif for the fountain-cleaning story, 
mentioned in the preceding article, is 
rather exceptional, we grant. 

All really, salable-syndicated features 
must deal with the exceptional, however. 
The world loves the simple, homely things, 
in fiction, in the movies, on calendars, in 
the art galleries. But it loves the strange, 
curious, out-of-the-ordinary, most, when it 
scans the contents of the Sunday maga- 
zines. 

The unusual, however,—and the paradox 
is not put here as a play on words only,— 
is the usual, the commonplace, the thing 
on every hand, with the writer keeping eyes 
alert for it! 

Syndicate writers are fond of dropping 
the remark, and accepting the instant chal- 
lenge hearers give them! 

“Give me a copy of today’s paper, if 
you’re in a town of at least ten thousand 
people,” as we heard one man say it, “and 
if I can’t find subjects for at least five 
good, salable features in the time it takes 
me to read the headlines of the issue, I'll 
stand treat to the best dinner in town! If 
I can, you stand the treat!” 

He won the challenge every time, for it’s 
the easiest sort of a feat for a man who 
has trained his sense of stories to per- 
form, let him drop in anywhere. 

On the desk before me, as I write, is a 
copy of one of Cincinnati’s morning papers, 
the Commercial Tribune. The date is Sep- 
tember 14th. 

I turn to the local pages, first, in search 
of “tips,”—suggestions—for features. 

I take the columns as they come, left to 
right, top to bottom of each in turn, across 
the page. 

The upper left-hand corner of page 12 
contains the two-column advertisement of 
a leading women’s wear house, announcing 
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THE SYNDICATE ARTICLE 


the “newest and most exclusive fashions 
for autumn and winter.” 

“Fashions which come direct from the 
great couturiers and modistes of Europe— 
from the very makers of fashion,” this 
advertisement puts it. 

Just how do we get our styles, anyway? 
The big women’s wear concerns, no doubt, 
send buyers to the great centers like New 
York, and perhaps Paris. Arrived there 
the buyers buy from what is shown. But, 
who settles the styles those wares shall 
assume; when do they settle this, so that 
the couturiers of the world, as the adver- 
tisement puts it, the dress designers and 
the dress producers, and the others con- 
cerned—may make them—market them; 
the buvers purchase them; the wares be 
delivered to far-removed cities, Tacoma, 
and Carson City, and Louisville, and Mil- 
waukee in season for “fall opening time?” 

An article entitled: 


ARE ALL OF OUR STYLES SIX 
MONTHS BEHIND OR MORE? 


Your Modiste Might Not Care to Own Up 
to it, but that Modish Gown You’ve Just 
Received Was Designed in the 
Early Spring. 


Interesting Tales Out of School Other 
Garments Might Tell Concerning the 
Setting of Late Autumn 
Styles. 
should sell with innumerable Sunday edi- 
tors who know that women read their 
magazines. Nor would the article hurt the 
advertisers concerned; the shrewd feature 
writer watches against this. Advertisers 
provide the bone and sinew of the ex- 
chequer from which the papers pay him. 
Instead, the article would stress the infinite 
care which is taken by the dealer in the 
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very city where the reader may be living, 
to see to it that he receives his wares in 
good time to display them, simultaneously 
—if not just a little before all competitors— 
for the “autumn trade” to inspect and 
eventually buy. 

It stresses the care taken by the house 
through which the local man secures his 
foreign models, if he does not send a repre- 
sentative overseas, to bring him the latest, 
most fashionable, most absolutely chic, 
in abundant time. 

In short, it tells readers a great many 
things advertisers find it well worth the 
reader’s knowing, in turn, as explaining the 
seemingly exorbitant prices asked for the 
various “creations” they may show. 

An article on this subject sells almost in- 
stantly. Often big stores write the author, 
offering neat sums to buy the right to repro- 
duce it, in circulars or otherwise; but of 
“side lines” to the exchequer of the feature 
writer considerably more anon. 

Let’s look through that advertisement a 
bit further. 

“Luxurious 
emphasizes. 

All through the trying war years, the wild 
things of the furlands were left un- 
molested; men who could trudge the hills 
and trap, men who could shoot, without 
mutilating pelts, were used in the fight with 
the Hun. 

Thanks to this, the wild things have had 
a chance to multiply; furs are more plenti- 
ful; you can get real bargains. 

Advertisements of bargains in furs, how- 
ever, are always looked upon by many lay- 
men with suspicion, and with reason. But 
the reasons do not hold good with high- 
grade houses, as people would know, if only 
they could be brought to understand—to 
detect frauds. 


FINDING FRAUDS IN AUTUMN 
FURS 
—the thousand and one interesting clues to 
dishonest practices the clerks of any repu- 
table furrier will gladly give—makes a 
capital story, easily obtainable. 
Farther down the page is an advertise- 
ment of the paper itself. 
“Everything under the sun,” it informs 
us, “may be found advertised in the want- 
ad pages of today’s Commercial Tribune.” 


FINNEY TRIES A WANT-AD. 


provides a splendid opportunity for the 


fur-trimmed models,” it 








feature writer who is clever with a touch 
of humor, and knows how to take human- 
interest pictures with a camera. 

“Finney” is the writer man himself. He 
starts his story at the municipal lodging 
house, where the homeless and the desti- 
tute are overnighted. He scans the want- 
ad columns of a local daily, he makes a 
list of the positions he believes he can fill. 
As he has no money for carfare, he walks 
from place to place, where men of his sort 
are announced to be welcome. 

Interesting experiences are in store. A 
touch of pathos helps such a story. It helps 
the man who inserts want-ads, at so much 
a line, when he goes in search of “jobs.” 
It gives him a kinder reception; it helps 
him to a position. It will cause him to 
urge other men in need of work to adver- 
tise in the paper carrying that story. 

In the end, of course, “Finney” must find 
a position! But the successful end of the 
pursuit of positions indicated in the want- 
ads need not occupy over a paragraph of 
space. 

Again, an evening paper, the Post, 
is conducting an “automobile-title contest,” 
it is called, and it displays here, in the 
morning journal, wash-drawings of two 
rather familiar types of car. 

“What make cars are these? 

“Do you know automobiles by sight?” 
it asks. Then conditions of the contest are 
given. 

HAVE YOU EYES AND SEE NOT? 
THERE’s A THOUSAND TH1InGs You MEET 
Witu, Every Day or Your LIVEs, 
And Could Not Name, If You Must! 

is suggested by this. 

The syndicate writer assumes the reader— 
a man, let us say here—starting the morn- 
ing. He rises from his bed, and the sheet 
drops to the floor. What’s the sheet made 
of? Linen, of course! But what kind of 
linen—just what would he ask for, should 
he have to go to the department store and 
match it exactly, without a sample? 

He slips to the stationary washstand ; he 
picks up the towel, to have it handy, when 
his face must be dried. It’s made of..... 
Ask the next man you see. If he answers 
linen, then ask him why the towel, the 
sheet, the napkin he’ll use at breakfast, and 
the tablecloth are none of them exactly 
alike in texture. 

Continue your day with Mr. Everyman, 
and it’s amazing the many things he cannot 
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title correctly, to say nothing of really 
knowing about them! 

We have read through just two columns 
of the page of this paper now. 

There are eight columns to the page, in 
all. 

A headline, detailing charges against an 
executor and claiming that the plaintiff’s 
father died without making a proper will, 
gives an interesting suggestion instanter. 

THAT WILL OF YOURS. 

You Haven’r Mane It Just Yet—You 
ArE. Not Gornc To Die—So None oF 
THESE THincs Coutp Happen 
To Herrs oF Yours! 

Arrange for an interview with your pro- 
bate judge; ask him about cases he has 
known that have come to court because 
men failed to draw wills, or failed to make 
their wills all that the law requires; find 
timeliness for your story in a “recent case, 
down in Cincinnati,” and you'll have a 

feature that ought to sell. 

One man is reported as having failed in 
his attempt to recover money paid for Ger- 
man bonds. 


WERE YOU ALSO BITTEN? 
Tens of Thousands of Loyal Americans 
Stand Losers Through Buying the 


Bonds of the Hun, Before Uncle 
Sam Went to War. 


makes it possible to give thousands of 
curious readers the real facts, as your 
banker knows them, about German bonds. 

So there are innumerable subjects for 
features interesting to the Cin- 
cinnatian, to the reader in Manitoba, in 
Utah, or in Georgia. 

3y and by one will have exhausted the 
one page of the Commercial. 

There are twelve pages to this mid-week, 
daily issue. 

Every page is replete with suggestions; 
and there are other papers. 

Many are the stories obtainable by the 
woman or man who has never been beyond 
the confines of the city. 

Infinitely many more, however, are avail- 
able to the syndicate writer who has trav- 
elled, first in his own country, then Canada, 
then England, later Europe, and then the 
other, remote lands, in search of material 
for pictures, material for the notebook, 
from which mines he may draw, as occasion 
presents. 





Syndicate writing and travelling corre- 
spondence come, before a very long time, 
with all but the most negligent syndicate 
writer, to be one thing and the same. 

Week-ends, the writer who has slaved at 
his desk yearns for pastures new—for other 
fields. 

Camera in hand, notebook in pocket, off 
and away he goes, by rail or by boat, some- 
times by interurban; as often, by auto- 
mobile. 

It’s a pleasure junket, this trip of his— 
only, unlike most sight-seeing pleasure 
junkets, the man takes notes, takes perhaps 
more pictures that he would were pleasure, 
rest, or dilletante sightseeing his only goal. 

When the winter’s snows lie deep, and 
the icy blasts freeze the very marrow ; when 
the summer sun beats down and there isn’t 
a zephyr blowing, the very brain of the 
writing man often rebels, and he goes 
vacationing for a longer time. 

He goes to the Southern seas, to the 
great, warm West, to the summer play- 
grounds of the North, or to Canada and, 
purse permitting, beyond. 

He goes, and he rests, and he plays, and 
he has his good fun, as vacationers other- 
wise do. 

Only—well, the notebook’s handy, and 
the camera’s kept convenient ; and the man 
is instantly “on the job,” he would put it, 
when interesting things appear. 

He browses thus in pastures wholly new 
each vacation time, collecting films and 
notes. The broader the area represented 
by these, the broader the scope of the big, 
wide world he may draw on for timely, 
pertinent themes. 

The wider this range, the more respect 
he commands from those who order 
features. 

So the syndicate writer becomes a trav- 
elling correspondent also; the two fields 
interlock. 

Just incidentally, a syndicate writer IS 
a travelling correspondent the moment he 
steps aboard train or machine to visit the 
site of the last flood, up-country, say ten 
miles from home. 

Back with the spoils of the trip, such a 
man must put the material in shape to read, 
to sell. 

There are certain mechanics of the art, 
tell-tales between professional and amateur, 
that he must know. 

These the papers to follow will tell. 
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XIV. 
APTIONS—There is much to be said 

for and against Captions. And by 

Captions we mean all printed lines that in- 
tersperse the screened photoplay, serving 
many and varied purposes — introductory, 
explanatory, as bridges of gaps and time, 
dialogue, summing up character, adding 
literary spice and sauce, interlarding with 
humor, touching with personality, tingeing 
with philosophy, garnishing with poetry, 
inducing atmosphere, giving tempo, and pre- 
serving motif. There are other essential 
uses that you may detect in current photo- 
plays. 

Before we proceed, let us reiterate, that 
the photoplay is essentially an art without 
words, but not absolutely so. And by this 
we mean that as much of our story and 
vision as can possibly be expressed without 
words—should be expressed without words. 
This is a rigid rule and aims at the tendency 
of the writer to evade a difficult sequence 
by such a simple Caption declaration as— 
“After the Conflict Whereas the 
conflict is always the essence of drama and 
must be fought out before the eyes of the 
audience. No, words should never appear 
on the screen if they do not contribute to 
the dramatic being of the photoplay—and 
this is equally true of action. 

Thus we arrive at a corollary by inferring 
that a Caption is of no less importance than 
action. And that is exactly what is meant. 
As in other things, the exception proves 
the rule, for there have been several entire 
plays — short ones — produced without a 
single Caption. They were just as odd and 
eloquent as the dramatic story from a mute. 
The effort to give verbal expression was 
painful and exaggerated. There are some 
insistent critics who say the wordless photo- 
play is the only kind, that photodrama is a 
story of pure action without words, which 
should be seen and not read by the audi- 


A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 

Writing and Selling the Photoplay 

By Henry Albert Phillips 

Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; Author of 


more than 50 Produced Photoplays; Author of ‘‘The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” “The Plot 
of the Short Story,” “The Universal Plot Catalogue,’ ‘Art in Short Story Narration,” Etc. 
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CAPTIONS AND CONTINUITY—WITH A FEW WorbDs ON THE MARKETPLACE. 


ence. When they produce wordless photo- 
plays successfully we will bow the knee and 
swallow our statements, but not until then. 

Our silent drama adherents make two 
essential mistakes. 

First, they infer that Photodrama is a 
pantomimetic art, whereas it is simply a 
mimetic art, bearing astonishing resem- 
blances now and then to the Stage Drama. 
If they mean to produce a pantomime in a 
photoplay, well and good, it is not forbidden, 
but it wll bear the same relation to a real 
Photodrama that Pantomime bears to a 
Stage Play. Pantomime is mute. It is a 
fine art peculiar to the talents and tempera- 
ments of more emotional races, who unlike 
the Anglo-Saxon, express their inmost feel- 
ings through what we call exaggerated and 
intense external symbols which seem absurd 
to our matter of fact natures. 

Again, they assume that audiences com- 
prehend altogether through their physical 
eyes, whereas nothing of the sort is true. 
Drama is both oracular and auricular, inci- 
dentally, but it is through the emotions that 
we perceive its workings essentially. 

lhe perfect Caption is no more a break 
in the continuous “picture” than the con- 
stant change of scene is a break in the one 
picture that is being impressed on the imagi- 
nation and emotions of the audience. The 
word picture of the Caption rather than 
break the “picture” supplements it. There 
is nO gap or no impasse because the scene 
disappears for a moment and is replaced by 
words that are as much essence as the scene 
itself. Upon seeing photoplays a few times 
and becoming accustomed to the new art 
expression, we are not confounded in the 
least by the recurrence of the printed word 
“picture” interspersed among the photo- 
graphed “pictures.” They are all essential 
parts of the action—if they are essential 
parts of the action. We see many pictures 
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wherein the word “pictures” are the best 
part of the show. 

The logical mind to create the Caption is 
the same that creates the rest of the story 
and picture. Contrary to this, a lucrative 
post is maintained at many studios by a 
person known as the “Caption (or Title) 
Writer,” whose business it is to label the 
scenes according to his or her discretion, 
with what lack of success most photoplay- 
wrights are familiar. It is well, therefore, 
for the writer of photoplays to intersperse 
his play with Captions to be used ad lib. 
and to be clearly indicated as such. The 
creator of the photoplay alone is capable of 
keying the Caption to that delicate nicety 
essential to the still small voice of the play, 
for he alone hears that inner voice and 
knows precisely what it is trying to utter. 

Continuity—The writing of Continuity is 
an art quite apart from that of creating the 
Photoplay and writing the Synopsis-story. 
We may say rather that Continuity is more 
of a science or at best a supplementary art. 
More often than not the creative artist. is 
quite incapable of Continuity writing. The 
Synopsis is a process of Synthesis, or build- 
ing up; Continuity is one of analysis, or 
tearing apart. 

Another name for Continuity is, the 
Working Scenario. Every Director should 
be capable of writing his own Continuity, 
even though he does not actually do it. But 
very few of them have the least conception 
of how to do it, which is one of the many 
reasons why nine-tenths of them at this 
writing are failures. Which brings us 
abreast of the great need of the day—that 
of true Continuity writers. It is not such 
a difficult job to make hash of a good 
Synopsis or photoplay story. On the other 
hand, it is a rare work to be able and capa- 
ble of interpreting the actual tempo, spirit, 
motif and vision of the Synopsis in the 
working terms of the Continuity. The 
trouble with the Continuity writers of the 
day is that they are too prolific and when 
they fail utterly to catch the spirit of the 
Synopsis or find it impossible in their shal- 
lowness to furnish adequate re-vision, they 
“go it alone” and do a little free translation 
according to their lights and own cleverness, 
with the fantastic result that the creator’s 
original story quite disappears in the man- 
handling and the screened result is a psy- 
chological puzzle to the audience and dam- 
nation to the author. 

Continuity does more than break the 


Synopsis up into fragments, it takes the se- 
quence of the Synopsis and breaks them into 
particles, so that the Five Parts of a photo- 
play appear in probably as many as 500 
particles in the working Scenario. And just 
as one sequence dramatically reacts upon 
that which goes before and follows it, so 
must each particle react one upon another. 

We do not advocate the Photoplaywright 
making his own Continuity—not because a 
story is not acceptable from writers in that 
form, nor because it is too difficult, nor that 
he might not be capable of doing it even 
if he was so inclined, but simply because of 
the gruelling, inspiration-sapping nature of 
the work itself. Let him spend his energies 
in writing Synopses, which is the big thing 
after all, for that is the real art, that is the 
Photoplay! It needs a different kind of 
mind to write the Continuity, I may say an 
inferior kind of talent, though a very great 
talent at that. There are a thousand people 
in this world who can write Continuity to 
one who can write a real throbbing Photo- 
play. You write the Real Thing—they re- 
write it, but they must be real interpreters. 

The Continuity is the photoplay stage di- 
rections complete. They contain the Direc- 
tor’s directions—every iota of them. Here 
we find the mechanics of every scene un- 
mistakably given in detail—the physical 
makeup of the play, where it is, who is on 
and what they do and how they do it. 
Every least fixture and movement is clearly 
indicated. Here is the body of the play 
into which the combined underlying arts 
of Continuity Writer, Director, and Actor 
must interpret and translate the soul with 
which the Writer has conceived it. You are 
at their tender or rude mercy! Heaven help 
you! 

A Few Words About the Marketplace— 
The Marketplace is the last thing the writer 
who is in dead earnest should think about. 
Unfortunately it has usually been the first 
and only thing that the vast majority have 
been concerned with and never really ap- 
proached! In the first place, one has little 
chance of selling anything until they know 
what it is that can be sold and how to create 
the commodity. 

In the second place, nothing is more im- 
portant than first learning what is not 
wanted in the general market before begin- 
ning work on your story and then sedu- 
lously excluding the objectionable features. 
It is safe to say, that nine-tenths of all the 
manuscript is undesirable because of ill- 
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choice of subject or the inclusion of features 
that are not wanted. 

Save postage on a returned manuscript 
by writing a polite and concise letter to pro- 
ducting Companies and asking them point 
blank what kind of material they want and 
for what players. Inclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Producing Com- 
panies are so well established today that one 
cannot go far wrong. 

Usually there are types of Star players 
who fall into broad classifications, there be- 
ing one or more players of this type with 
each company. One play will generally fit 
the needs of the whole class. 

See photoplays at least once a week and 
make note of any new effects that_are suc- 
cessful. : 

Address the Company, not an individual 
until you have gained that right by receiv- 
ing some signed communication from an in- 
dividual. Be sure to prepay full postage 
and the same amount inclosed for the return 
of the manuscript. 

Do not be discouraged by the return of 
your manuscript, that is part of the game— 
and it is not an easy one. Those mythical 
prodigies who have their first and all suc- 
ceeding plays accepted are but reincarna- 
tions of Ananias. 

And I merely beg to close with my open- 
ing words — which are not to discourage 
from success, but to deter you from certain 
failure — Photoplay wrights are born, not 


made! Shue = 


THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN 
A Comedy Drama with Ingenue Lead in 
: Five Parts 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
SYNOPSIS 
Part V. 

Schuyler and his mother clash on the sub- 
ject of the Fish Girl. He is disgusted with 
her snobbishness. Mother says she will cut 
him off without a cent for art work. He 
tells her he already has an offer of $5,000 
and produces the painting. He thereupon 
leaves her house for the Judge’s. 

Sally comes joyously for the Judge and 
springs into his arms and he holds her long 
and tenderly. “I wish you were my child!” 
he ventures. “I am!” she replies and they 
go out with an arm about each other toward 
the Sally Ann. 


The Captain has made ready to receive 
the Judge so there can be neither chance 
of mistake or escape. All windows are 
barred, the cutlass is sharpened and polished, 
he takes a deep draught of grog—the whole 
thing is rehearsed. 

Sally and the Judge arrive and the Judge 
is charmed with everything. They enter 
the cabin. The Captain immediately slips 
from behind the sailcloth curtain, cutlass in 
hand, murder in his eye. He bars the door 
and puts his back against it: “Pirates who 
board my bark and rob honest seamen of 
their daughters get no mercy! Prepare to 
sink to Davy Jones’s locker—you bucca- 
neer!” The Judge seeks in vain to defend 
himself and a terrific combat ensues. 

Sally slowly grasps the significance of 
events and a struggle goes on in her breast. 
At last the Judge is cornered and at bay 
and the Captain is about to deliver a mortal 
thrust when the daughter-love of Sally 
bursts forth and she throws herself between 
them. She is wounded and goes down 
seemingly killed. 

At the Judge’s Schuyler is told that he 
and ‘Sally went off together and he hurries 
toward the rocks. 

The scene of the combat is changed in 
temper instantly. The Judge sinks down 
on his knees with a cry on one side of Sally 
and the Captain on the other. The Captain 
is appalled at his deed and is like one in a 


trance. The Judge sobs, “Oh, my precious 
little daughter girl!” After binding the 


wound he gathers her into his arms. The 
Captain is ignored as he carries her outside. 
But the Captain follows. They meet Schuy- 
ler who is greatly affected and dashes away 
for a doctor. The Judge carries her all 
the way home in his arms, the Captain fol- 
lowing dazedly, having thrown his cutlass 
far out into the sea. 

Sally is taken to a splendid-room where 
the doctor arrives. The Captain simply 
kneels at one side of the bed and sobs. The 
doctor tells them that it is only a flesh 
wound. The next moment the two strong 
men, the Captain and the Judge, are each 
sobbing for sheer joy. Sally opens her eyes 
and smiles and makes the two men take 
each other’s hands while she takes Schuy- 
ler’s 

Then the Judge explains: “Your daugh- 
ter was my legal wife and Sally is my—our 
daughter now !” The Captain gravely 
shakes his head and Sally puts her arm 
about his neck and kisses him. 
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VERSE PATTERNS IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A., 


Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. 
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(Continued from January issue.) 


“‘T is neither practical nor possible to as- 
sign particular poetic forms for par- 
ticular types of thought. The poet should 
know his resources and then select the 
medium best suited to the subject matter 
or his poem. Following are the stanzaic 
forms most frequently used in English 
poetry: 

The two-line stanza, though brief and 
compact, is more effectively employed in 
the familiar couplet form of continuous 
verse. Theoretically, the stanza should 
usually be a unit of thought, and seldom 
are two lines adequate to preserve this re- 
quirement throughout a poem. Therefore, 
comparatively rare usage is made of the 
stanzaic couplet. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been 


”” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 
Whittier, Maud Muller. 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 


battle-flags were furl’d ‘ ; 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 


world. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
Long eight-stress couplets such as the last, 
when the pause occurs in the middle of the 
lines, may be broken up into quatrains of 
four-stress lines, thus: 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
And the battle-flags were furl’d, 
In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world. 
But the second arrangement whereby the 
weak medial pause is changed into a 
stronger end-pause, tends to destroy the 
peculiar rhythm of the lines and the har- 
mony of the stanza. 

The three-line stanza by adding a verse 
to the couplet produces a cumulative effect 
and broadens its scope. Such stanzas, 
called tercets, may employ short, long, or 
mixed verses: 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lovely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
Tennyson, The Eagle. 
The fear was on the cattle, for the gale was on 
the sea, 
An’ the pens broke up on the lower deck an’ let 
the creatures free— 
An’ the lights went out on the lower deck, an’ no 
one down but me. 
Kipling, Mulholland’s Contract. 


Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me; 


Where’er she lie, 
Lock’d up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny: 


—Meet you her, my Wishes, 
Bespeak her to my blisses, 
And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 


Crashaw Wishes for the Supposed Mistress. 


The tersa rima, though a continuous 
verse movement rather than a stanza, each 
tercet being joined to the preceding by the 
rhyme-scheme, is sometimes separated into 
groups of three verses, thus: 

The true has no value beyond the sham: 


As well the counter as coin, I submit, 
When your table’s a hat, and your prize a dram. 


Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venure as warily, use the same skill, 
Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 


If you choose to play!—is my principle. 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 


Browning, The Statue and the Bust. 


The four-line stanza, or quatrain, is by 
all odds the most frequently used in English 
poetry. It may be composed of lines in 
any meter or in many combinations of 
meters. Its possible rhyme-schemes include 
aabb, abab, abca,abba, aaba. 

The simplest quatrain form consists of 
two couplets aabb: 
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A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 
Shelley, The Sensitive Plant. 


Because of its couplet effect, this form does 
not attain much individuality unless the 
four lines can be so phrased as to bring out 
a unit of thought. 
The familiar quatrain rhyming abcb 

has passed into popular usage: 

How should I your true love know 

From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. 


He is dead, and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone, ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
Shakespeare, Song from Hamlet. 


Although widely employed, this stanza lacks 
the stamp of high poetic art, inasmuch as 
its unity is impaired by the unsatisfied 
rhyme in the third line. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory quatrain 1s 
that whose lines are linked together by 
alternate rhymes abab: 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
Emerson, Brahma. 


The common-meter stanza finds its origin 
among the people. From its extensive use 
in the popular ballad it has also been 

called the “ballad measure.” This quatrain 
is derived from the seven-stress iambic 
couplet, and therefore consists of alternat- 
ing four-stress and three-stress lines, rhym- 
ing abab or abcb. This is the medium 
of innumerable ballade, hymns, and song 
lyrics: 

There lived a wife at Usher’s well, 

And a wealthy wife was she; 
And had three stout and stalwart sons, 


And sent them o’er the sea. 
The Wife of Usher’s Well. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. _ 
Whittier, The Eternal Goodness. 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old-time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 
Herrick, To the Virgins. 
The short-meter stanza of the Church 
Hymnal may be considered as the two-line 
“poulter’s measure” broken up into four 


lines, making the first, second, and fourth 
lines three-stress, and the third four-stress. 
The rhyme-scheme may be abab, or 
abcb: 
Yet clouds will intervene, 
And all my prospect flies ; 
Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 


> 
Anon the clouds dispart, 
The winds and waters cease, ? 
While sweetly o’er my gladden’d heart 
Expands the bow of peace. , 


James Montgomery, At Home in Heaven. 


The long-meter stanza consists of four 
four-stress lines, rhyming abab or abcb: 
He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 

Shot o’er the seething harbor-bar, 


And reach’d the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 


The Sailor Boy. 


Tennyson, 


When this quatrain is rhymed ab ba it 
is known as the Jn Memoriam stanza from 
Tennyson’s most effective use of it in his 
immortal elegy: 
Behold, we know not anything: 
I can but trust that good shall fall PS 
At last far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 





So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 


The poetic quality of the stanza is well 
described by Professor Corson: “By the 
rhyme-scheme of the quatrain, the terminal 
rhyme-emphasis of the stanza is reduced, 
the second and third verses being most 
closely braced by the rhyme. The stanza 
is thus admirably adapted to that sweet 
continuity of flow, free from abrupt checks, , 
demanded by the spiritualized sorrow which 

it bears along. Alternate rhyme would have 

wrought an entire change in the tone of the a 
poem.” 

The heroic quatrain, invented in the 
seventeenth century, contains four iambic 
five-stress verses, rhyming abab. Its 
sonorous and majestic effect is usually as- 
sociated with Gray’s Churchyard Elegy: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Says Mr. Gosse: “The measure itself, 
from first to last, is an attempt to render « 
in English the solemn alternation of passion 
and reserve, the interchange of imploring 
and desponding tones, that is found in the 
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Latin elegiac.” The form is suitable only 
for serious and reflective poems. 

Quatrains made up of five-stress lines are 
sometimes rhymed aab b, or abba. When 
the rhyme-scheme is aaba, it is known 
as the Omar stanza from its celebrated use 
by Edward Fitzgerald in his Paraphrase of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 

Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should 
close! 

The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


The young poet should realize that he 
cannot use forms associated with one mas- 
terpiece, such as the Omar stanza or the 
In Memoriam stanza, without the sugges- 
tion of imitation. It is wiser, therefore, to 
employ forms that are old enough to be 
considered common property: 

Unusual effects are achieved by quatrains 
which combine verses of different length: 


Yet those lips, so sweetly swelling, 
Do invite a stealing kiss. 
Nor will I but venture this; : 
Who will read, must first learn spelling. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Astropheil and Stella, Song II. 


Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 
Ben Jonson, Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
Keats, La Belle Dame sans Merci. 


The forward youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the shadow sing 
His numbers languishing. 
Marvell, Horatian Ode upon Cromwell. 


We should steal in once more, 
Under the cloudy lilac at the gate, 
Up the walled garden, then with hearts elate, 
Forget the stars and close the cottage door. 
Alfred Noyes, Earth-Bound. 


Many interesting quatrains are developed 
by means of longer lines and various types 
of feet: 


There’s not a joy the world can give like that it 
takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feel- 
ing’s dull decay ; 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, 
which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth 
itself is past. 

Byron, Stanzsas for Music. 

Down to the valley she came, for far and far be- 

low in the dreaming meadows 


Pleaded ever the voice of voices, calling his love 
by her golden name; 

So she arose from her home in the hills, and down 
through the blossoms that danced with their 
shadows, 

Out of the blue of the dreaming distance, down 
to the heart of her lover she came. 


Alfred Noyes, Orpheus and Eurydice. 


A striking stanza is that of Stevenson’s 
Requiem, with the unusual rhyme-scheme 
aaab, in which the last line of each 
quatrain bears a common rhyme: 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home ts the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter honie from the hill. 


The five-line stanza (quintain) may be 
considered a development of the quatrain 
by the addition of an extra line, linked to 
any part of the stanza by means of rhyme. 
Where this additional line occurs at the 
close of the stanza the effect of climax is 
attained. The rhyme-scheme may be either 
ababb or aabbb, thus: 

Survival of the fittest, adaptation, 
And all their other evolution terms, 
Seem to omit one small consideration, 
To wit, that tumblebugs and angleworms 
Have souls: there’s soul in everything 
squirms. 
William Vaughn Moody, The Menagerie. 


that 


Mary mine that art Mary’s Rose, 
Come in to me from the garden-close. 
The sun sinks fast with the rising dew, 
And we marked not how the fain moon grew; 
But the hidden stars are calling you. 
Rossetti, Rose Mary. 


In this same manner the common meter 
is sometimes expanded by the insertion of 
an extra four-stress verse: 

All my past life is mine no more; 
The flying hours are gone, 
Like transitory dreams given o’er, 
Whose images are kept in store 
By memory alone. } 
Wilmot, Love and Life. 

Particularly felicitous lyric effects are 
obtained in the stanza of five lines by un- 
usual combinations of long and short verses. 
Following are'a few of the forms which 
occur : 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow ~ 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
Herrick, Night-Piece. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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A great many people—too many, in fact, 
have the idea that writing is easy—that 
they or anybody else, for that matter, can 
write just as well as promi- 
nent authors. And when 
after a _ trial—after they 
have dashed off their pre- 
mier effort—“just a sample you know” and 
rushed it off to the editor of the biggest 
paper they know—they sit back and wait 
for glory to approach. 

But when in a few days a telegram or 
special delivery announcing their admit- 
tance to the “hall of fame” fails to arrive 
—they begin to bestir themselves and to 
wonder what can possibly have happened 
to that editor. “Surely” they say “he won’t 
be foolish enough to pass up such a gem.” 

And then after a time when the rejection 
slip arrives, it’s a whining tune that we 


“The Royal 
Road.” 





hear. “There isn’t any chance for a new 
writer. The editors don’t know a good 
story. They are dazzled by famous names. 


There is a ‘royal road’ to fame, but only 
certain ones with the right ‘pull’ can use 
it.” On and on in such a vein the complaint 
continues. 

Never do we hear even so much as an 
intimation that the trouble may be with the 
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writer. They believe so thoroughly. that 
writing is easy and that anyone can write, 
that such an idea will never occur. ‘. 

There is a “royal road” to success in ‘the 
writing field, but it is not the road of favor- 
itism or “pull,” to use the vernacular. It 
is the way of study, work, and persever- 
ance. No prominent writer has ever ar- 
rived by any other road—nor will any 
writer ever arrive by any other means. 

The road is open to all who accept the 
conditions, and everyone has an _ equal 
chance at the start. That some are able 
to travel faster than others, is a known 
fact, but the course in practically every 
case lies with the person concerned. 

When tempted to quit and to blame the 
fates for failure, let’s remember that there 
is a “royal road,” and that it is the road 
of study, work, and perseverance—the one 
and only road open to everybody. 


A surprisingly large number of inquiries 
have reached this office during the last 
month, addressed to the Query Man. An 
honest attempt has been made to answer 
all questions fairly and in 
a manner that will be of 
real value. We feel sure 
that the answers will be of 
assistance, although it must be borne in 
mind that no human being can guarantee 
the publication of any manuscript except 
the editor to whom it is submitted. 

A few questions have been received that 
could not possibly be answered—for in- 
stance: just the name of a story with no 
intimation as to the theme, method of treat- 
ment, length, etc. We trust that our read- 
ers will think twice always before sending 
queries, and not burden the Query Man 
with impossible questions. 

SENATOR GeorGE H. Moses thinks that 
Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson’s book, 
“My Brother Theodore Roosevelt,” con- 


The 
Query Man. 





tains a remarkably condensed character- | 


ization of the period of American history 
covered by the Roosevelt administration. 

“T have rarely seen more accurately com- 
pacted in three lines of type,” he declares, 
“a sumary of a great historical epoch in 
the nation’s history than that which Mrs. 
Robinson describes as ‘those merry, happy 
years of family life, those ardent, loving 
years of public service, those splendid, 
peaceful years of international amity’ that 
marked the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 
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= All questions will be answered through these columns. 
= unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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THE POPULAR SONG GAME 
By Fred Keats 


FoREWORD 


A» a side line, the writing of popular 
song lyrics will be a light recreation 
for young authors, and may result for the 
fortunate ones in returns out of all pro- 
portion to the labor involved. The require- 
ments consist of a little aptitude for phras- 
ing and rhyming in simple language’ and 
some insight into the psychology of the 
average purchaser of songs, plus a little 
study of a few of the reigning “hits.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the 
considerable amounts of money made 
through popular songs has tempted thou- 
sands to try their hand at the game, but it 
will be news to many, no doubt, that not 
one aspirant in ten thousand succeeds in 
selling a song. There are many reasons 
for this, and the situation is somewhat com- 
plex, but one paramount explanation is that 
ninety per cent of the lyrics submitted to 
the long-suffering publishers were produced 
by amateurs entirely ignorant of the ele- 
ments of verse making, proper use of Eng- 
lish, correct rhyming and the needs of the 
day. There is still room at top for those 
who can “deliver the goods” by hitting the 
public taste, but one of their virtues must he 
patience. 

No. 1—Lyric WriTING 


“Why is it that the lyric of the average 
“outsider” so often fails to “get across?”’, 
is a question which puzzles many. In an- 
swer, it is possible to give various reasons, 
and two of the more vital ones are: 
First, a poor title. Second, lack of “punch” 
in the lyric. Another reason, (granting that 
the lyric has an appealing title and sufficient 
punch) is that it does not fall into the hands 
of a publisher at a time when he is ripe 
to give it consideration. If the lyric reached 
this man at an opportune moment, it might 


stand a chance of acceptance, but if it ar- 
rived a few days earlier, or a few days 
later, it would undoubtedly be returned. 
There is no help for this. It is one of the 
gambles of the game, and may be likened 
to the roulette wheel where chance reigns 
supreme. 

However, an exceptionally attractive 
lyric does stand more chance of acceptance 
anytime than one of fair quality received 
at the opportune moment just referred to. 
At the same time, it should be remembered 
that the market for lyrics is not so good 
as the market for completed songs (words 
and music)—and, even at that, you must 
not run away with the idea that all publish- 
ers are anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
your offerings. On the contrary, many are 
far from being tickled when the mailman 
dumps a load of envelopes and rolls on their 
desk, and a few have been known to hand 
the mailman the whole pile—‘Refused.” 
They know from experience that a lot of 
amateurish stuff awaits them in that pile, 
yet most publishers decently feel themselves 
obligated to spend valuable time giving the 
submittals the “once over,” for who knows, 
but what a gem may lie hidden in the gen- 
eral ruck? 

This brings us to the aim of this article, 
which is to emphasize the importance of 
making your song offerings worth while, 
and, above all things, never to be so foolish 
as to write a disagreeable letter to a pub- 
lisher because he has rejected your song. 
[f you cannot exercise great patience, the 
game 1s not tor you. 

The first thing a publisher sizes up in 
your lyric is the title. Is it new? Is it 
euphonious and “peppy”? He gives no 
thought to the verses, the chorus or the 
music until the title has passed muster. If 
your lyric gets that far it means that your 
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title is attractive, therefore likely to be a 
magnet for the song buyer’s cash as it 
catches his or her eye in the music store 
or newspaper advertisement. There you 
have the all-powerful reason for a life, com- 
pelling title. The publisher will help make 
its drawing power all the stronger by having 
the title page a thing of beauty. The com- 
bination then becomes irresistible and of 
marked commercial value. 

An interesting, catchy title is therefore 
an absolute necessity for the “outsider’s” 
lyric. “Pretty Kitty Kelly” was a good 
title, so was ““When You Look In The Heart 
Of A Rose,” and “Whispering.” 

Make your titles as “new” as possible— 
not an imitation of something already pub- 
lished. Granted that there are titles in print 
quite similar to others, (some precisely the 
same as titles of a few years back), it must 
nevertheless be borne in mind that they are 
not the work of “outsiders,” but of writers 
connected with the publishers, and who have 
one of the several kinds of pull or influence 
not uncommon in the popular song field, 
and which it is useless to deplore, for it is 
all quite natural, and just what you would 
appreciate yourself if similarly situated. We 
are prone to think ourselves very superior 
persons in these matters, but it is mostly im- 
agination, and we would surely find that 
circumstances alter cases. 

But we must go a little further yet, for a 
good title is only half the battle for the 
struggling “outsider.” His lines, too, must 
be “snappy.” They must possess more or 
less “punch.” The majority of lyrics are 
the kind that a lyrist with ability can reel 
off by the yard without stopping to think 
Such lyrics are becoming more 
difficult to sell. In the old days they were 
used freely, but not so today. The “out- 
sider’s” lyric must “say something,” or it 
will not meet with favor. There are various 
ways of saying this “something.” It may 
be a happy grouping of simple but colorful 
words, the éonjuring up of a magical little 
picture that appeals to the heart of the 
people at large, a witty and pleasing allitera- 
tion, with double or triple rhymes, or a 
catchy conceit of a humorous kind. It may 
be a perfectly natural, and therefore effec- 
tive, piece of pathos, or a bit of laughably 
crazy nonsense,—but it must have a touch 
of that magical “something,” whatever it 


very hard. 





may be. No jolts—no -sticky places—no 
lameness. The able lyric writer shows his 
skill in avoiding these blemishes. The 


hypercritical person may not think much of 
the job, but it may be a good one of its 
kind, and no doubt took the lyrist some time 
to learn how. If you, Mr. Outsider, do not 
train your natural ability to do these things 
passably well, you cannot arrive, and if 
you come to realize that you have no ability 
to train, you may as well get off, for you 
are trying to steal a ride without a ticket, 
and the conductor’s going to get you. 

Many lyric writers know very little about 
“Feet” and “Meter,” just as there are suc- 
cessful short story writers who can’t tell 
you what an adverb is, or distinguish a split 
infinitive from a pork chop. Yet, somehow, 
they make good, and the secret is natural 
aptitude and a 500 horse power gift of ob- 
servation, enabling them to see just how the 
other fellow did it, and then going and do- 
ing likewise (or maybe better) after some 
trials, tribulations, and false starts. 

It is not easy to define the exact qualities 
that go to make up a good lyric. At first 
glance, to the uninitiated, a good lyric may 
appear to be a very ordinary affair. What 
would such a person think of the lyrics that 
fall far below the standard? And, yet, this 
low-standard lyric floods the offices of the 
publishers and makes conditions disagree- 
able for the more worthy. Many outsiders 
do not get their work accepted because the 
supply is greater than the demand. Some 
publishers can get along without any out- 
side contributions. They have their own 
staff, yet do sometimes accept a good thing 
from outside. 

Therefore, Mr. Outsider, your title, your 
lyric, your story must be smooth, and carry 
some punch in order to win attention. After 
that, we come to the music — but that’s 
another story, and most likely your good 
lyric will never arrive anywhere at all be- 
cause the music may be only a millstone 
around its neck. Catchy music is absolutely 
essential. Without it, success is rare. 

Verily, the way of the song writer is 
hard and stony, and through thickets of 
prickly thorn. No wonder many grow 
faint and weary and fall by the way. No 
wonder so many abandon the gruelling trail, 
lured by those baleful “Will o’ the Wisps,” 
the fake publishers, who offer flasks of 
wood alcohol to the exhausted plodders and 
basely rob them of what little they may 


possess. 


Note: The next article in this series will 
be “What Is Lyrical Punch?” 
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THE SONG EDITOR’S ANSWERS 


L. M. S., Los Angeles—I understand the per- 
son mentioned maintains a separate publishing 
establishment under an assumed name. If this 
is true it would be mighty easy to guarantee pub- 
lication, of course, and consequently live up to 
the letter of the contract with ease. However, it 
seems that “publishing” houses of this order do 
not possess facilities for marketing song num- 
bers, and function primarily for the purpose of 
providing printed copies to fulfill their obligation. 
These concerns usually prepare very good copies 
for their patron’s use, but here their labors ap- 
parently end. Writers who have taken up sim- 
ilar propositions state that the “royalty” phase of 
the contract is usually a joke. The only monetary 
return on the song is secured by the author’s 
personal endeavors in selling the copies allotted 
him. I would suggest that you at least write any 
one of the composers advertising in this maga- 
zine. 

K. L., Devil’s Lake, N. Dak.—No, it is not 
necessary to include orchestrations when sub- 
mitting song numbers to the publisher. Orches- 
trations are particularly the publishers’ lookout, 
and he does not expect or solicit your assistance 
in this direction. Simply mail a neatly drawn 
pen copy, enclosing stamped, addressed return 
envelope and a short note, of course. If he does 
not reply or return the Ms. in a month refresh 
his memory with another short epistle. A rep- 
utable publisher will not “steal” your ideas. 

F.H. L. Fayetteville—lf you’ve been “scorched” 
seven times by dishonest exploiters I dare say 
you have reason to be wary. However, don’t let 
your experiences deter you from submitting your 
“extraordinary” idea to a responsible publisher. 
If it is “extraordinary” you can be sure he wants 
to see it, for really extraordinary ideas are few 
and far between in the song world, and that is 
the sort the big league publishers are constantly 
searching for. It is the exception rather than 
the rule for a reliable music house to “steal” a 
song outright, and I believe you will fare O. K. if 
you use a reasonable amount of prudence in sub- 
mitting the number. You will certainly need to 
take some one into your confidence if you expect 
any consideration at all for the song. If you 
hold on to your present obsession the song will 
probably never see the light o’ day. Try to get 
over it. You stand in your own light. 

P. L., Philadelphia—No, it is not ‘amateur- 
ish” to submit songs via the postal route. I dare 
say the majority of songs are marketed in this 
manner. However, it is not the most efficient 
method of proceedure for a constant stream of 
song Mss. are daily flowing into the representa- 
tive publishers’ offices, and in such bulk as to dis- 
courage anything but a casual glance at the Ms. 
And a causual glance sometimes doesn’t do justice 
to the song. It is a chance every writer must 
take, of course, but I understand that some few 
concerns really do examine every song submitted. 
M. Witmark & Sons, for instance. 

T. Y., Duluth—I can hardly explain why such 
corking hits as “Smiles,” “Missouri Waltz,” etc., 
were turned down by the first publishers to whom 
they were submitted, and I hazard the guess that 
the publishers’ likewise questioned themselves— 
after the songs became nationally known hits. 
Very likely lack of faith in the numbers had 


_ criticisms did not suit you. 


something to do with the rejections, aided pos- 
sibly by improper demonstrations. It is gen- 
erally believed that the person officiating at the 
piano in the publishers’ office is responsible for an 
unduly large amount of rejections. He may—for 
instance—be a staff man for the publisher and 
therefore just a little inclined to be prejudiced in 
favor of his own productions. In other words, 
he desires the limelight for his own stuff, and 
most decidedly does not condone outside com- 
petition. And when, mayhap, the publisher hands 
him an outside production in which he is inter- 
ested, the pianist proceeds to demonstrate so 
horribly all interest ceases. It is said to be a 
regular thing. 

S. T., Tacoma—I regret very much that my 

As I suggested, your 
poems were not worth the expense of a musical 
setting, and I endeav ored to explain just why. It 
is the consensus of opinion among publishers that 

“war songs” are decidedly NOT acceptable to 
the song buying public at this time; in fact, said 
public has long since been fed up on “war songs,” 
and to such an extent that typical war songs 
were a drug on the market when the Big Feud 
had still two years to run—as it turned out. 
Mayhap the fires o’ patriotism burn longer in you 
than in the normal person, but it’s a fact that the 
general public is now dow n on earth again, and if 
you want to succeed in songwriting it behooves 
you to keep your ear to the ground. I mean it 
literally, for if you don’t give the public the sort 
of songs the public likes (don’t force your: own 
inclinations on them) you will be just an am- 
ateur writer as long as Niagara Falls. And an- 
other thing. This department does not function 
as a criticism bureau, delving only into the minor 
phases of the songwriting profession, and simply 
reviewing songs and lyrics. And we shall be 
compelled to call a halt immediately it becomes 
the practice to submit Mss. in large quantities, 
and it is rapidly approaching that stage. 

P. P., Altoona—Please do not forward such a 
bulky mess of song material again. Please note 
reply to S. T., Tacoma. We haven’t the time or 
space to go into such heavy details, and would 
suggest that you join a.good songwriting organi- 
zation. They will see you through. I'll see 
that you receive a prospectus of the Song Au- 
thors’ Mutual League. 

L. O., New York City—Yes, I might say there 
is a market for parodies for certain “acts” in 
Vaudeville use them constantly, and I suppose 
new material is sought from time to time. A 
certain magazine catering to the theatrical pro- 
fession runs a constant procession of advertis- 
ments offering parodies for sale, and_ apparently 
the undertaking is a profitable one. No, it is not 
a waste of time to write parodies. Parody 
writing is considered the best of practice work 


and will materially assist the ambitious lyric 
writer. 
U. L. P., Boston, Mass—Would suggest that 


you get in touch with any of the composers ad- 
vertising in THE Writer’s Dicest. You may be 
assured of courteous treatment and excellent re- 
sults for each advertiser is thoroughly responsible 
and competent. 

P. R., Gaylord, Texas—No, three dollars is not 
too much to pay for a musical setting. In fact, 
it’s too little. In the future have nothing to do 
with such redicuously low-priced settings, for 
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they are really “dear’ at the price. Such settings 
do not sell—readily—and to submit them to pub- 
lishers invites a mighty poor impression. 

C. L., Chicago—No, I would not advise you to 
launch a publishing proposition at this time. A 
song is more or less in the luxury class, and 
from all indications the public is disinclined to 
invest in luxuries now. Music men state that 
the business is in an extremely low state of flux, 
and that heavy advertising only will move songs 
of the popular variety. Better wait until condi- 
tions are more congenial. Many small publish- 
ing houses have failed during the past months 
and more are on the verge of failing. I am sure 
you would have your troubles if experienced men 
can’t make a go of it. 

H. H., Chicago, Ill—Yes, piano roll manufac- 
turers sometimes accept songs direct from the 
author. As you request, I submit the following 
addresses: Musicnote Roll Co., Dixon, IIl.; Link 
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Answers 
(Continued from 
Are these the largest salaries paid? 


Not by any means. Specialists in news- 
paper work receive as much as is given the 
leaders in any profession. Arthur Brisbane, 
who writes editorials for the Hearst papers, 
receives $100,000 a year. Kenneth C. Bea- 
ton, the columnist of the New York Ameri- 
can, who signs himself “K. C. B.” and is 
also employed by Hearst, has a five-year 
contract at a salary of $1,000 a week. 

Has anyone entering the newspaper busi- 
ness a chance to become famous? 

Yes, providing he has the ability. 

How can a newspaper writer attract gen- 
eral attention to his work? 
By signing his articles. 
not let him use his full name, 
plume or even initials is better than not 

signing at all. 

What may result from a writer signing 
his stories? 

He will be noticed by editors of other 
papers, who may offer him a larger salary, 
with greater opportunity for development. 


If the paper will 
a nom de 


Would you recommend that a person re- 
main in the newspaper game if he doesn’t 


THE NEWSWRITER’S CORNER | 


A Department for Those Interested in 


ANSWERING A FEW OF THE PUZZLERS- 


by Harry V. 





Binghamton, N. Y.; Altoona! 
V. M. R. Roll Co.,) 


Piano Roll Co., 
Music Roll Co., Altoona, Pa.; 
2830 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. These concerns, 
are not the largest in the field, but the smallerj 
concern offers the better opportunity to place! 
Be certain to include addressed, stamped return) 
envelope. | 

G. T. W., St. Paul—Unless you are well ac- 
quainted with the publisher in question do not 
bombard him with a series of songs in lead- sheet 
form. While the publisher does not necessarily; 
need the complete harmonization to arrive at 4 
conclusion, it is mighty important nevertheless 
that the unknown writer hand in his Relea! 
done to the last possible degree of efficiency 
Always strive to make an impression on every 
publisher you come in contact with. He is your 
B. and B. if you expect to stick to the songwriting 
game. You'll make no impression by submitting: 
half a song, and a lead-sheet surely is. 








All Phases of Newspaper Work. 





Martin 
January number.) 
care for the work? 

No. It has been said somewhat. face- 
tiously that “the newspaper is the best busi- 
ness in the world to get in to get out of.” 
However, there is no better stepping stone |to 
something better than the daily newspaper. 

Give the reason for this? | 

A newspaperman or woman, particulalty 
the reporter, comes in contact with the best 
people of any city, who are quick to recog- 
nize ability—that’s the reporter's chance} to 
bring on the ability! 

Does a newspaperman have opportunity 
to make money “on the side,” and how? 

Principally by corresponding for trade- 
papers and doing publicity. Some nelws- 
paper reporters, with their regular salaries 
and side-lines, are making from $150 to 
$200 a week. And they are just ordirjary 


writers. | 
[s it legitimate for a newspaperman tb do 
publicity also? 
Yes, if the city editor is informed in ad- 


but not if the reporter writes “ 
without admitting 


vance, 
copy as news-matter, 
is press-agent stuff. 
Who writes the snappy paragraphs 1 in 
editorial columns 
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The editorial writer, nearly always, al- 
though the entire staff may be invited to 
join in the task. 


Is the editorial paragraph considered a 
good feature? 


So good that the Literary Digest prints 
each week in a special department the 


brightest sayings of the nation’s newspapers - 


and afterwards shows the pick of the para- 
graphs on the movie screen. Incidentally, 
the Literary Digest paragraphs get more 
laughs at the movies than ninety per cent 
of the comedy pictures. 


What is meant by writing “space” on a 
newspaper? 

That the reporter gets paid only for the 
amount of stuff he has actually written and 
had printed. Each week he is required to 
clip these stories and paste them together. 
The “space-string” is measured and he re- 
ceives pay for the number of columns it 
contains. 

What ts the space rate? 

It averages about five dollars a column 
in the city of half a million people and ten 
or fifteen dollars in New York. 

Does a newspaper have many space- 
writers? 

No. It has been found cheaper to put 
reporters on salary. 

What is a rewrite man? 

One of the best writers in the office, 
whose job is to take a poorly written story 
and turn it into a good one. Often he 
finds the feature is in the middle of the 
yarn or the last paragraph, so he puts it 
in the opening sentence or nearby, and 
makes other necessary changes in the story. 
The rewrite man spends practically all his 
time in the office and takes stories over the 
phone from the “leg-man.” 

What is a “leg-man?” 

A reporter who goes out of the office 
on a story and either hasn’t time to return 
and write it before edition time, or else is 
not considered equal to the task. 

Do big-city newspapers have correspond- 
ents everywhere in small towns? 

Only in near-by states, where these 
papers have the largest sale. They depend 
on the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and International News Service for stories 
from distant points. 

Why don’t they depend exclusively on 
the news associations? 


Because the Associated Press, for in- 
stance, in writing a story, will consider its 
value to the entire nation, while a special 
correspondent will “play it up” for the 
benefit of a paper in a particular locality. 
Thus a murder story, worth only a hundred 
words to the “A. P.,” may become a three 
thousand word “lead” in a certain news- 
paper particularly interested in the case. 


How can I get to be correspondent for 
an out-of-town paper? 

Write to the managing editor or the 
telegraph editor and make application. 
Then, even if you do not receive a favora- 
ble reply, query the paper when a big story 
breaks in your vicinity. 


What do you mean by “query?” 

Send a telegram, marked “Day” or 
“Night Press Rate—Collect” and as briefly 
as you can, state what happened and say 
how many words the story will contain. 
Like this: “John Jones murders wife and 
alleged lover, then kills his three children 
and himself. 2,000.” 


When foreign correspondents are ap- 
pointed, is it necessary that they be mem- 
bers of the staff of some newspaper? 

No. Any reliable person with newspaper 
experience, who is residing permanently in 
some foreign land, may apply for such a 
position, with reasonable certainty of ob- 
taining it, providing no one else is there 
who is better qualified and willing to accept 
the post. 


Has a newspaperman employed in a 
Florida winter-resort city a good oppor- 
tunity to correspond for papers in other 
towns? 

Almost every metropolitan newspaper in 
the United States is anxious to hear what 
its citizens are doing while sojourning at 
winter or summer resorts. Therefore, it 
is your golden opportunity to send to these 
papers, not only news of a social nature, 
but other incidents in the lives of these 
people while they are in your vicinity. 
Correspondents in summer resort cities 
have the same chance. 


Isn’t it difficult to be a reporter in New 
York, because of the size of the metropolis? 

Realizing this situation, reporters out on 
a big story, divide the information they 
gather separately. And woe be to the re- 
porter who “holds out” on a choice bit of 
news! 
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Verse Patterns in English Poetry. 
(Continued from page 31) 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
Shelley, To a Skylark. 


When thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs 
All bright as an angel new dropp’d from the sky, 
At distance I gaze and am awed by my fears: 
So strangely you dazzle my eye! 
Parnell, Song. 


The six-line stanza (sexain) is often 
used, presenting many interesting forms by 
means of varying verse-lengths and rhyme- 
schemes. In its simplest combination the 
stanza of six lines is comprised of a series 
of couplets aabbece: 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has 

made; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
Waller, Of the Last Verses in the Book. 


More unified is the six-line stanza made 
up of a quatrain and a concluding couplet, 
rhymed ababecc, used notably by Shake- 
speare in his Venus and Adonis: 

O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy! 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 
How white and red each other did destroy! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flashed forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 


Moreover, the quatrain may be simply 
expanded, using a continuation of the same 
rhyme pattern ababab, thus: 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place 
Byron, She Walks in Beauty. 


In a similar manner the ballad measure, 
or common-meter, is found prolonged, 
rhyming abcbdb: 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Rossetti, The Blessed Damozel. 


Other variations of the six-line stanza 
follow: 
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abcabe: 


Fasten your hair with a golden pin, 
And bind up every wandering tress; 


I bade my heart build those poor rhymes: 
It worked at them, day out, day in, 
Building a sorrowful loveliness 
Out of the battles of old times. 
W. B. Yeats, He Gives His Beloved Certain 
Rhymes. 
abbaab: 
What thing unto mine ear 
Wouldst thou convey—what secret thing, 
O wandering water ever whispering? 
Surely thy speech shall be of her. 
Thou water, O thou w hispering wanderer, 
What message dost thou bring? 
Rossetti, The Stream’s Secret. | 
aabeccb: | 
No time casts down, no time upraises, __ | 
Such loves, such memories, and such praises, 
As need no grace of sun or shower 
No saving screen of post or thunder, 
To tend and house around and under 
The imperishable and peerless flower. 
Swinburne, Age and Song,j 





The seven-line stanza has only one form 
with a recognized position in English verse 
—the rime royal, composed of seven iambic 
five-stress lines, rhymed ababbcc. Thhe 
scheme derives a pleasing variation from 
the blending of alternate rhymes into 
couplets. Though the name is of Frerjch 
origin, the stanza seems to have been jin- 
vented by Chaucer. This form is especidlly 
appropriate for continuous narrative, having 
been used with fine effect by Chaucer) in 
his Troylus and Criseyde, by King James I, 
of Scotland, in his King’s ‘Ouhair, and. by 
Shakespeare in his Rape of Lucrece. | 


For men have marble, women waxen, minds, | 
And therefore are they form’d as marble will ; 
The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange 
kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, | 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil,| 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a de\y vil. 
Shakespeare, The Rape of Lucréce. 
But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, | 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, | 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, | 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days |die— 
—Remember me a little then, I pray, 
The idle singer of an empty ‘day. | 
William Morris, The Earthly Paraaise. 


ababcce: 

He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to behold; 

Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 


Other seven-line stanzas follow: | 
| 
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As hath been said, they were not base; 
And never blush was on my face. 
Wordsworth, The Affliction of Margaret. 


ababcca: 


Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for 

me! 

Let me sit all day here, that when eve 
Shall find performed thy special ministry, 

And time come for departure, thou, suspending 
Thy flight, may’st see another child for tending, 
Another still, for quiet and retrieve. 

Browning, The Guardian Angel. 
ababccb: 

The City is of Night; perchance of Death, 

But certainly of Night; for never there 

Can come the lucid morning’s fragrant breath 
After the dewy dawning’s cold gray air; 

The moon and stars may shine with scorn or pity; 

The sun has never visited that city, 

For it dissolveth in the daylight fair. 
James Thomson, The City of Dreadful Night. 


AU 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Delicate lyric quality is attained in the 
stanza of seven lines by means of short 
lines and refrains: 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 
Shelley, To Night. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet Content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 
O Punishment! 

Dost laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers golden numbers? 
O sweet Content, O sweet, O sweet Content! 


Dekker, Content. 


LE ee STITT A 
, : 
THE WRITER’S FORUM Z 
NEWS FROM OUR READERS : 
Conducted by John Patten. 
In writing to the forum, kindly address all letters to the 
Forum Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear 
from you on any subject of interest to writers. = 
HH PULAUUUAEI TED TA ELA AEAEAE ___ 
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Lette “RS to the Forum have been 
rather few and far between this past 
month, but that, no doubt, is due to the 
fact that our little department is young yet, 
and hasn’t thoroughly made the acquaint- 
ance of all our readers. There are so many 
subjects pertaining to our profession, of 
vital interest to all of us, that I feel sure 
that these few pages allotted to our depart- 
ment will soon become the clearing house 
for many helpful ideas. 

You all have a lot of suggestions and 
plans that can be briefly discussed in letters 
that will be of real benefit to others. 
Make your letters interesting and “peppy” 
and when you criticise, make it construc- 
tive criticism—but please, let’s not have a 
lot of complaints. Mr. Garlough often re- 
minds us that “helpfulness” is the whole 
policy behind The Writer’s Digest, and 
chronic complaints are not helpful. 


Word has reached the Forum recently 
that Warren H. Miller, author of “The 
American Hunting Dog” and several other 
books, has sailed on a 10,000-mile trip to 





New Guinea, Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. 
Mr. Miller intends to gather new material 
for books on outdoor life and travel con- 
ditions in these countries. Mr. Miller is 
quoted by an interviewer as saying: “Very 
little has been written about these countries, 
because travel restrictions there have pre- 
vented travellers and tourists from enter- 
ing all save Java. I hope to be able to get 
through the restrictions in the company of 
judges or some officials. If possible, I will 
visit the land of the Pygmies.” Mr. Miller 
was an engineer by profession, but served 
eight years as the editor of Field and 
Stream. His books on outdoor life and 
travel conditions have always been based 
on his own personal observation. 


In a recent letter to the editor of The 
Writer's Digest, Mr. Paul Gulick, of The 
Universal Film Mfg. Company, tells of a 
campaign that Mr. John C. Brownell, 
scenarie editor for Universal, is making to 
secure new film stories. The folowing no- 
tice explains Mr. Brownell’s wants and will, 
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we hope, enable a number of our readers 
to submit suitable stories: 


$100.00 FOR A STORY. 
To Newspaper Men: 


The Universal Film Mfg. Co. is planning to 
make a series of two-reel films dealing with 
newspaper life. We want you to write the 


stories and we are willing to pay $100 for each 
one we accept. 

Don’t try to write a movie story. We will 
attend to that. Write the best newspaper experi- 
ence yarn you ever contributed to your own 
paper. Or possibly the best newspaper story you 
know never got into the paper at all. Send that 
one, but change the names, dates and places. It 
may be that this story will open up a new field 
for you. 

Address the stories to 

JoHn C. BROWNELL, 
Scenario Editor, Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


Letters from our old friends are always 
welcome, for they show us that we are 
maintaining the standard that first estab- 
lished their interest in The Digest. M. V. 
S. is one of the old standbys, and we con- 
gratulate him upon his recent success. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 


To prevent another writer’s mss. going astray, 


please permit me to say that in the December 
issue, “What Writers Are Doing,” you name (re- 
ferring to me) The Boy's Magazine, Southport, 


Pa. It should be Smethport. 

For this department you may 
had the following stories published: “The 
Miracle,” a juvenile golf story in the August 
Boy’s Comrade, St. Louis, Mo.; “Toujours La 
Tour,” a basket ball story in the December Boy’s 
Magazine, Smethport, Pa.; and a story, “The 
Miracle Watch,” in the Lamp, Garrison, N. Y 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a big year 
for the Digest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


note that I’ve 


MV. > 


We are always glad to hear from friends 
who are starting on the right road, and so 
the following letter is quoted with our 
heartiest congratulations. We are especially 
glad to note what Mr. Mandall says con- 
cerning practice and patience. Down at the 
Digest’s office they have a favorite expres- 
sion—work and perseverance, but work and 
perseverance or practice and patience—what 
matter’s which. They both accomplish the 


desired results so choose for yourself. And 
here is Mr. Mandall’s letter: 
Sepro WooLLEy, WaAsH., Dec. 30, 1921. 


The Writers’ Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Eprror—A year has come and gone since 
I received the first copy of “Successful Writing” 
(later Writers’ Digest). I studied these maga- 
zines with more or less enthusiasm until I found 
an article by Thomas Thursday, telling of his 


ag. attempt at literary work, and of the success 
he has had in that field. How his first story, 

“Thomas Jefferson Sweeney,” sold for forty |\big 
“Tron Men.” This fired my ambition. Surely if 
Mr. Thursday could turn out a forty-dollar stpry 
right off the reel, there was no reason in {the 
world why I couldn’t do, if not quite as well, at 
least nearly so. | 

How much is: forty dollars? I say a mere 
pittance. Forty -dollars doesn’t demand Income 
Tax to be paid. Forty won’t buy a kitchen 
range. It won’t buy a decent suit of clothes, and 
it won’t pay a bootleg fine. For all practical pur- 
poses a million dollars, and a million and folty 
dollars, are so nearly the same that even the 
owners would be unable to tell the difference. | 

Now that we understand how infinitesimal 
forty “bucks” are, I can, with well concealed 
pride say, that my first story brought within this 
small margin, the same amount as Mr. Thursday’s 
did. And this notwithstanding the fact that he 
had the first choice of the days of the week to 
choose his name from. 

I am not given to bragging, but on the Q. TA 
believe I can, by-a little practice and a lot of 
patience, write a story pointed enough to pene- 
trate to a place in the sun. 

Wishing you a very Prosperous and Happy 
New Year, I am, as ever 

Respectfully vanes | 
. O. MANDALL. | 


Perhaps there are several writers located 
in New York City who will be interested 
in the organization of a new writer’s club, 
If so, the folowing communication will be 
of interest: | 

A writer of special articles for magazines, but 
who is also interested in fiction writing, wishes tc 
get in touch with professional writers in New, 
York City (men and women) who may be in- 
terested in becoming members of a congenial 
group to be organized for the mutual exchange, 
of ideas, etc. Address: XYZ, c/o THE WRITER’S| 
DIGEST. 





IN HONOR OF BR’ER FOX AND, 
BR’ER RABBIT 

Although Joel Chandler Harris died} 
thirteen years ago, the 73rd anniversary of | 
his birthday was celebrated in many schools | 
and homes, this month. He was born in| 
Eatonton, Georgia. In the oak and hickory 
woods near the old plantation lived Br’er 
Fox and his cronies; there in the big red 
road Br’er Rabbit and the little rabbits came 
out at dusk to play, and there, around many 
a cabin hearth fire, white children and black 
listened to tales of the creatures. It was 
an environment that was shared by all chil- 
dren of that place and time; but one, a| 
little, timid, red-headed, freckle-faced boy | 
held the tales in his memory and later gave 
them to the world in a form that has moved 
thousands of children to love and laughter. | 





| 
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STYLE— AND THE MAN 
By N. Tournevr. 
Y HAT is style—that which so many 
authors and other literary men and 
women yearn to attain, but after the man- 
ner merely of R. L. S. and his “sedulous 
apeing,” and without the stern self-direc- 
tion to which he submitted himself? Style 
is as Buffon tersely phrases it, “the man 
himself.” In other words, the man or 
women, who has not arrived at individu- 
ality of style, has not yet attained individu- 
ality of thought. Style, then, represents 
individuality and reveals all its possessor’s 
prettinesses, graces, or uglinesses, just as 
he may have endued or neglected himself 
and his powers of self-expression. For 
style is not the trick of window dressing. 

Good style must have certain fundamen- 
tal qualities. Paramount of these is clear- 
ness of expression, for the aim of every 
one who writes is to convey his meaning 
to another. If then his expression is not 
clear and distinct, or if it admits of more 
than one construction with regard to the 
effect desired to be conveyed, the writer 
has failed to effect his purpose. Ciearness 
of thought and imagination lead to ciear- 
ness of style, for it is hardly possible for 
a writer to visualize distinct images, if he 
sees them but as in a glass darkly. The 
trap that catches the average literary man, 
stodgily feeling along for style, is much of 
his own making. Almost insensibly he falls 
into the habit of thinking that to write 
authoritatively and easily does the trick. 
3ut, all that he does do is to reveal the 
shallowness of his individuality. 

The second quality of good style is 
energy, or, again, a strength of expression, 
catching the attention of the reader, and 
arousing his interest. To convey one’s idea 
with force, words are selected, not for their 
beauty, but for their vigour, vividness, and 
freshness. The use of specific rather than 
general terms reinforces this quality of 
good style. The fewer the words used, the 
more dynamic the expression. 

The third quality of style is variety, and 
to secure it calls for a large vocabulary, a 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 
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knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, that 
the average author ignores. Yet, Kipling 
has not been above poring over his diction- 
ary and English grammar. But, then, Kip- 
ling likes to know the tools of his trade. 

Variety is something more than judicious 
use of synonyms and long and short words, 
sentences, and paragraphs. By altering the 
structure of a sentence, variety and strength 
may be secured. Often a simple declar- 
ative sentence can be changed into an inter- 
rogative or an exclamative with surprisingly 
good effect. A suitable adjective may ex- 
press more than a sentence; a single verb 
go better than a lengthy explanation, how 
some one acted. By contracting clauses 
into phrases or words, complex sentences 
may be altered into simple ones, and simple 
sentences easily turned into complex, with 
cumulative effect in narrative, by the ex- 
pansion of a word or phrase. 

The first step, toward attaining an indi- 
vidual style, after all is said, is to put good, 
vital, significant things into your life. The 
second step is to be your own best self 
consistently and persistently. The third 
step is to acquire a tender literary con- 
science, instant in declaring error, and tell- 
ing the good from the base in matters of 
self-expression. The fourth, and the sum 
of all, is to be sincere toward life, sincere 
toward one’s self, and to render in words 
one’s honest impressions and thoughts fear- 
lessly. 

As one is, so is his or her style. And 
so the style of Oscar Wilde, and of others, 
tells its own story to those who can pene- 
trate the inner sense informing it. Buffon 
is startingly correct. 


Synonyms 


consternation, n.—alarm, amazement, astonish- 
ment, astounding, bewilderment, dismay, fear, 
horror. 

consume, v.—absorb, appropriate, assimilate, burn. 
decay, destroy, devour, eat up, employ, expend, 
occupy, pine, ravage, spend, squander, use, 
utilize, waste, wither. 

continue, v.—abide, endure, last, persevere, persist, 
proceed, protract, remain, stay. 

contrast, v.—compare, differentiate, discriminate, 
oppose. 

cost, n—charge, compensation, disbursement, ex- 
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penditure, expense, outgoings, outlay, payment, 
price, worth. 

cover, n.—cloak, clothe, conceal, hide, meet, over- 
spread, palliate, protect, screen, secrete, secure, 
shelter, shield. 

craving, n.—appetite, itching, longing, strong de- 
sire. 

crime, ni.—abomination, enormity, felony, 
deed, misdemeanor, offense, sin, wrong. 

crush, v.—break, conquer, crumble, demolish, over- 
power, pound, pulverize, triturate. 

cunning, n.—art, artifice, business, chicanery, 
craft, deception, dodge, duplicity, guile, in- 
trigue, maneuver, stratagem, underhandedness, 
wileness. 

gaielty.—animation, blithesomeness, cheerfulness, 
finery, gaudiness, glee, good humor, happiness, 
harmony, high spirits, hilarity, joviality, joy- 
ousness, liveliness, merriment, mirth, show, 
sprightliness, tawdriness, vivacity. 

garrulous. — chattering, loquacious, 
verbose. 

gather.—accumulate, amass, assemble, collate, 
collect, congregate, convene, convoke, garner, 
glean, infer, learn, muster, sum. 

general.—common, commonplace, customary, 
everyday, familiar, frequent, habitual, normal, 
ordinary, popular, prevalent, public, universal, 
usual, 

generous—bountiful, chivalrous, disinterested, 
free, free-handed, free-hearted, liberal, mag- 
nanimous, munificent, noble, open-handed, open- 
hearted. 

genial—balmy, cheering, comfortable, cordial, 
festive, friendly, hearty, joyous, merry, restora- 
tive, revivifying. 

get.—achieve, acquire, attain, earn, gain, obtain, 
procure, receive, secure, win. 

gift—benefaction, bequest, boon, bounty, bribe, 
donation, grant gratuity, largess, present. 

give.—bestow, cede, communicate, confer, deliver, 
furnish, grant, impart, supply. 

gloomy.—chap-fallen, cheerless, crest-fallen, dark, 
dejected, depressed, despondent, desponding, 
dim, disheartened, dismal, dispirited, downcast, 
downhearted, dusky, lowering, lurid, melancholy, 
morose, sad. 

goal—aim, design, destination, end, height of 
one’s ambition, mark, object, post. 

good.—advantage, benefit, blessing, boon, gain, 
interest, mercy, profit, prosperity, virtue, weal, 
welfare. 

good-natured.—amiable, benevolent, benign, be- 
nignant, good-humored, good-tempered, humane, 
kind, kind-heated, obliging, pleasant. 


Rhyming Words. 
EAN. 

Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean, mean, wean, yean, 
demean, unclean. Perfect rhymes, convene, 
demesne, intervene, mien. Nearly perfect 
rhymes, machine, keen, skreen, seen, green, spleen, 
between, careen, foreseen, serene, obscene, 
terrene, etc., queen, spleen, etc. Allowable ryhmes, 
bane, mane, etc., ban, man, man, etc., bin, thin, 
begin, etc. 

A sordid god, down from his hoary chin 


A length of beard descends, uncomb’d, unclean. 
—Dryden. 


mis- 





talkative, 








The Graces stand behind, a satire train, 
Peeps o’er their head, and laughs behind the scene. 


—Parnell. 
ARCE. 
Farce, parse, Mars, etc. Allowable rhymes, 
scarce. 
ARB. 
Barb, garb, etc. 
ALM. 


Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm, etc., 
whose plurals and third persons singular rhyme 
with alms, as calms, becalms, etc. 


ALD. 


Bald, scald, emerald, etc. Perfect rhymes, the 
preterits and participles of verbs in all, aul, and 
awl, as call’d, maul’d, crawl’d, etc. 


ALL. 


Perfect rhymes, caul, bawl, 


All, ball, call, ete. 
Allowable 


brawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. 
rhymes, cabal, equivocal, etc. 


AM. 


Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, 
flam, sham, swam, epigram, anagram, etc. Perfect 
rhymes damn, lamb. Allowable rhymes, dame, 
lame, etc. 

ALT. 

Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default 
and fault, the last of which is by Pope rhymed 
with thought, bought, etc. 


Before his sacred name flies ev’ry fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought. 


—Pope. 
AMP. 


Camp, champ, cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, tamp, 
clamp, decamp, encamp, etc. 


ANCE. 


Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, in- 
trance, romance, advance, mischance, complai- 
sance, circumstance, countenance, deliverance, 
consonance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, 
inheritance, maintenance, temperance, intemper- 
ance, exorbitance, ordinance, concordance, suffer- 
ance, sustenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, 
expanse, inhance. 

AN. 

Ban, can, dan, fan, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, 
bran, clan, plan, scan, span, than, unman, foreran, 
began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, artisan, peli- 
can, caravan, etc. Allowable rhymes, bane, cane, 
plain, main, etc., bean, lean, wan, swan, etc., 
gone, upon, etc. 

He withers at the heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale spectre of a murder’d man.—Dryden. 


EAM. 
cream, gleam, seam, 
beam, dream. 


scream, steam, 
Perfect rhymes, 
scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, 
misdeem, esteem, disesteem, redeem, seem, etc. 
Allowable rhymes, dame, lame, etc., limb, him, 
etc., them, hem, etc., lamb, dam, etc. 


Bream, 
stream, team, 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem, 
To copy nature is to copy them.—Pope. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 


It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts writers. I expect to refer to it often—I. T. J., 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. a : : 
and away better than the old book, of which I “1001” arrived, cad is entirely satisfactory.— 


have a copy. It is certainly a book that every =-_R., Peterboro, N 
writer should have, I wish you success with your I_acknowledge with thanks copy of 1001 Places 


good work.—L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis. leet Re Wenn he valuable sug- 
“1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. "Its ma e-up is good, its print 
Thank you. It seems comprehensive enough to is better, it gives ambition a real impetus.—N. L 


prove helpful to “fall sorts and conditions” of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts) NOW READY. PRICE $32.50. 


(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words OF 1086. .......... .cccsesce $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
4000. 10 BONO WOPdS.... «5.5 -scscccsses 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
SOUS 20 S000 WOLKE: ....c cc cccccceses 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
SO00 TO 4000 WOTGS. . ...0.ccccwccccees 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
£000 00 SOOO WOTKS. 0. cvcscccces 3.20 | for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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SITE 
FORTY-ODD YEARS IN THE LIT- 
ERARY SHOP, by JAmes L. Forp 

(Dutton), shows us life from a newspaper 

man’s point of view. It is crammed full 

of incidents, anecdotes, glimpses of famous 
people, and high events that have come 
under the author’s pen through his decades 
of work in New York City. The book is 
especially rich in theatrical reminiscences, 
and divulges—for the first time in print, 
the author says—that Henry Watterson 
was once a player. How many people 
know that “The Old Homestead” had _ its 
origin in a variety sketch called “The 

Female Bathers?” Mr. Ford tells of a 

time when Tony Pastor offered prizes of 

half-barrels of flour, half-tons of coal, and 
dress patterns to induce respectable house- 
wives to visit his theater on Saturday nights. 

Especially entertaining is Mr. Ford’s ac- 

count of William R. Hearst. He tells us 

that at first he could not take Mr. Hearst 
seriously. “He reminded me of a kindly 
child, thoroughly undisciplined and pos- 
sessed of a destructive tendency that might 
lead him to set fire to a house in order to 
see the engines play water on the flames.” 

The passing of time, however, has con- 

vinced Mr. Ford that Hearst was building 

better than he knew and that he had es- 
timated the proportion of fools in the com- 
munity with a perspicacity for which Mr. 

Ford had failed to give him credit. 

“Current Opinion.” 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE 

BORDER, by HAMLIN GarRLAnD (The 
MacMillan Co.) 

If anyone should think that authors lead 
peaceful, uneventful lives and that fiction 
is merely the figment of their imaginations, 
let them read this fascinating autobiography 
in which Mr. Garland depicts a series of 
word pictures of an eventful life. Inter- 
twined with fascinating “close ups’’ of the 
Klondike gold rush, Indian tepees, Wiscon- 
sin winters, and the rigors of rural life, is 
a romantic tale of love (with his own wife 
as the heroine) and a tale of filial devotion 
which is all too rare. 

Mr. Garland has succeeded also in giv- 
ing us intimate revelations of the lives of 
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eminent writers whose books we have read. 
He tells of his inspiration from men and 
women who have made history. For in- 
stance, one sees glimpses into the influence 
on him of John Burroughs, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Theodore Roosevelt, Loredo 
Taft, whose sister Mr. Garland married, 
and other picturesque and statuesque pio- 
neers of American literature. William 
Dean Howells appears to have been the 
chief mentor and patron of Mr. Garland. 

Interest is sustained in every page. The 
picturization of the American Indian in his 
native home shows us intimate revelations 
in the heroic characters of Sitting Bull and 
chieftains of like caliber whom we are 
wont to regard as savages, but who were 
really great leaders of their people. 

For a true “‘inside” history of mid-Amer- 
ica, one should read this charming “true” 
novel which surpasses fiction in its charm 
of character and reveals the native nobility 
of the many men and women of the soil 
who have formed the backbone and sinew 
of our American people. 





The Editorial Needs of the D. C. Cook 
Company. 
(Continued from page 22) 

“In the Heart of the Home—ls a de- 
partment that needs no explaining. 

“In the Great Outdoor World.—Writers 
for this department have a wide range. 
Articles that are offered should be accom- 
panied by photographs. These articles may 
be from 1000 to 1200 words in length. 

“Seasonable Material.—A certain propor- 
tion of material for articles is suitable for 
use only during certain seasons of the year. 
Manuscript of this nature should reach us 
for consideration at least three months in 
advance of time of publication. 

“There are five special days in which 
readers are greatly interested and for which 
we get out special numbers. These days 


are new Year’s, Easter, Fourth of July, 
Halloween, and Christmas. We will be 
glad to have writers keep each day in mind, 
and send us articles telling our readers 
things to do and to make and giving inter- 
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Fortunes Going Begging 


Photoplay producers ready to pay big sums for stories but 
can’t get them. One big corporation offers a novel test 
which is open to anyone without charge. Send for the 
Van Loan Questionnaire and test yourself in your own home 


In the recent J. Parker Read, Jr., 


tana housewife received a competition all three prizes amount- 
handsome check for a_ ing to $5,000 were awarded to students 
motion picture scenario. Six of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
months before she had never which is conducting this search by 
i rie r P means of the Van Loan Questionnaire, 
had the remotest idea of writ- vs ale f , 
. : aa : he experiment has gone far enough 
ing for the screen. She did ,, prove conclusively (1) that many 
not seek the opportunity. It people who do not at all suspect their 
was thrust on her. She was ability can write scenarios; and that 
literally hunted out by a pho- (2) this free questionnaire does prove 
t 1 Me ats > eer aes to the man or woman who sends for 
o> ay corporation Which 1S it whether he or she has ability enough 
combing the country for men to warrant development, 
and women with story-telling 
ability. 

This single incident gives 
some idea of the desperate 
situation of the motion picture 
companies. With millions of 


A SHORT time ago a Mon- The results have been phenomenal. 





Among the leaders who super- 
vise the educational policy of the 
Department of Education of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation are: 


capital to work with; with mag- THomas H. Ince, Thos. H. Ince 

nificent mechanical equipment, Reweeee, 

the industry is in danger of | Franx E. Woops, Chief Supervis- 
x . ing Director Famous Players- 

complete paralysis because the Lasky Corp. 

public demands better stories— Sines Wenn: Lots Wdhde Poattne 

and the number of people who tions, Inc. 

can write those stories are only Te ge Cee Ce ee 

a handful. It is no longer a Producer. 

case of inviting new writers; James R. Quirk, Editor and Pub- 

the motion picture industry is lisher Photoplay Magazine. 

literally reaching out in every detsn ‘buen, tin Dam Pre 

direction. It offers to every p Bare oty 

intelligent man and woman—to nici: Waikiiai. uatinns anit Genet 

you—the home test which re- Authority. 








vealed unsuspected talent in 
this Montana housewife. And 
it has a fortune to give you if An evening with this novel device 
you succeed. for self-examination is highly fascinat- 
ing as well as useful. It is a simple 
test applied in your own home. Its 


Send for the Free Van record is held confidential by the 
e ‘ Corporation. 
Loan Questionnaire 








photoplaywright, is responsible for 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
offers you this free test because 


Scores of Screen Stories 
are needed by producers 


Scores of good stories could be sold 
at once, if they were available. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists 
first of all to sell photoplays to pro- 
ducers. Its Educational Department 
was organized for one purpose and 
one only—to develop screen writers 
whose stories it can sell. 

Look over the list of leaders in the 
motion picture industry who supervise 
the educational policy. These leaders 
realize (1) that the future of the 
screen drama is absolutely dependent 
upon the discovery and training of 
new writers. They realize (2) that 
writing ability and story telling ability 
are two entirely different gifts. Only 
a few can write; many can tell a 
story, and, with training, can tell it 
in scenario form. The Palmer Pho- 
toplay Corporation is finding these 
story tellers in homes and offices all 
over the land. 


You are invited to try; 
clip the coupon 


The whole purpose of this adver- 
tisement is to invite readers of the 
Writer’s Digest to — the Van Loan 
Questionnaire test. If you have read 
this page up to this point, your in- 
terest is sufficient to warrant address- 
ing the invitation to you directly. In 
all sincerity, and with the interests of 
the motion picture industry at heart, 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation ex- 
tends you its cordial invitation to try, 
Who can tell what the reward may be 
in your case? 

For your convenience the coupon 
is printed on this page. The question- 
naire is free and your request for it 
incurs no obligation on your part. 








a. Se ak Os ee | PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, W. D. 2 


the invention of the novel question- | 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


naire which has uncovered hidden 
photodramatists in all walks of life. 
With Malcolm Mclean, formerly Pro- 
fessor of short story writing at ] 
Northwestern University, he hit upon | 
the happy idea of adapting the tests 
which were used in the United States ] analysis. If I pass the test, I am 
Army, and applying them to this ] to receive further information 
search for story-telling ability. 


PLEASE send me, 
without cost or ob- 
ligation on my Part, Name 
your questionnaire. 
I will answer the 
questions in it and 








return it to you for ADDRESS 


| about your Course and Service. ....... 
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esting information in keeping with the oc- 
casion. 

“Report on Manuscript—Manuscript re- 
ceived before the 25th of the month will 
be reported on by the fifth of the month 


following. All manuscripts received after 
the 25th will be held over to read the fol- 
lowing month. To insure prompt service, 
endeavor to submit manuscript early in the 
month. 


Sinn 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


“Prices for Manuscript—tThe prices on 
article manuscripts vary, but an average for 
feature articles used in the Boy’s World is 
four to five dollars a thousand words.” 

Writing for these juvenile publications is 
an interesting field to develop and the writer 
of both fiction and non-fiction, who will 
conform to the specifications, and the spirit 
of the house should find a steady and lucra- 
tive field for his work. 
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MARKET QUERIES 


A department devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this de eo nt PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES (1) Address all 
questions to The QUERY MAN, c/o The Writer's Digest. 


(2) DO NOT SEND YOUR MANU SCRIPTS. (3) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed. (4) En- 


close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markets and he will conscientiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 


J. B. S., Meadville, Pa. 
dicates pay better prices for 
poetry than do the magazines? 

Answer. No, the prices paid by the leading 
magazines, to new writers especially, are usually 
better than can be obtained from syndicates. 
Replying to your further questions: It is doubt- 
ful if you can find place for a lampoon upon any 
school of medical practitioners. You must re- 
member that these may be among the readers or 
subscribers of the magazine to which you would 
offer your material, and the editor would not care 
to offend any class of his patrons. As to the 
meaning of “human document”: It may be either 
‘an article dealing with the personality of a real 
person, or it may be fiction so vivid and realistic 


Do newspaper syn- 
short stories and 


that it appears to be depicting actual human 
beings. The difference between a love story and 
a sex story is that the former deals with the 


purely idyllic love element; while the other is a 
story of love based upon passion or physical 
attraction. 


E. G., Coleman, S. D. Where could I sell a 
story of twenty-five hundred words, written in 
the first person, concerning a veteran ball player 
and the game that made him quit baseball? 

Answer. A story told in the first person is 
rarely told in the best or most acceptable manner. 
This method is apt to lead to discursiveness, and 
it puts the story at one remove further from the 
reader, and consequently it is not so vital or 
realistic as when the dialogue and action are 
placed directly upon the page by the writer with- 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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out this intervening machinery. \ good story of 
baseball would be in line with the pr of almost 
any of the popular story magazines, such as Top 
Notch, 79 Seventh Ave., New York; The Open 
Road, Sacnen: Action ‘Stories, 366 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Adventure, Spring and McDougal 
Sts.; New York; All-Story Argosy, 280 Broad- 
way, New York; Brief Stories, Philadelphia; 
Ace High, 799 Broadway, New York. The Base 
Ball Magazine, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, while 
not often using fiction, might take a thoroughly 
good baseball story. 

J. B. S., Meadville, Pa. 
“eternal triangle’? 

Answer. The eternal triangle is the story in 
which figure two men and a woman, or two 
women and a man. Usually one of the couples 
is married, while the third party figures as the 
paramour or the lover “on the side.” This is a 
motif much used in short French fiction; and 
stories based upon this situation are acceptable to 
American magazines of. the sophisticated type. 


What is meant by the 


E. H. R., Bridgeport, Conn. Where can I sell 
a story of 7,500 words—containing little dialogue 
but plenty of action and a good fight scene? 

Answer. It is very difficult to suggest markets 
for a fiction story that we have not seen.’ You 
name elements that go far toward making a de- 
sirable story for the magazines that especially 
want action stories. But its acceptance will de- 
pend entirely upon how your material is used, and 
we can hardly do more than to say that such pub- 
lications as Adventure, Everybody's Magazine, 
Action Stories, Ace High, Wayside Tales, The 
Munsey Co. and Street and Smith, are always 
glad to consider such material. 


A. J., South Hammond, N. Y. Where can 
I sell an article on the manufacture of paper, 
dealing with the subject from the tree in the 
woods to the finished product? Also, where can 
I sell mews from the northern New York- 
Canadian border? 
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$1,000.00 for Two Days’ Work 


That’s What a Prominent Author Recently Received 
for a Single Short Story. 


One of the most remunerative fields in writing is that of the short story. The demand has far 
exceeded the supply for years—and will doubtless continue to do so for many years to come. The great 
majority have still to learn just WHAT the editors want and HOW to tell the story in a fascinating, 
interest-holding manner. You and every other aspiring writer of today will do well to build your career 
on a solid foundation—you must learn what knowledge is ESSENTIAL before you start to write short 


HE STARTED AT THE BOTTOM TOO 


This author who received $1,000 for two days’ work, started at the bottom of the ladder—just as you 
are doing. But he had set his target before he started to shoot—he knew just WHAT he intended to 
write and just HOW to go at it. In other words, he had a TRAINED mind. He had looked far ahead 
and he had seen the necessity of a proper start. Th-n he secured it—and naturally, he succeeded. Any 
ambitious writer can do the same thing IF HE OR SHE WILL ONLY LEARN HOW. 







































THE “IDEAL”? COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 


will give you this necessary knowledge—and invaluable hints and suggestions that will enable you to sell 
your manuscripts as fast as you finish them. It is all written in a clear, understandable style that 
permits you to readily grasp every important point. The twenty-five lessons of this course, in type- 
writer type on 8x 11 pages, cover every factor in the writing of successful short stories—you secure the 
benefit of years of experience by past masters in the art of writing the short story. 


WHAT TO WRITE HOW TO SELL 


The “IDEAL” Course tells you the type of story And it tells you in detail just how to market 
each publisher wants—(and the only kind he will your manuscripts. Different publications appeal to 
buy)—it tells you how to choose a theme, what different classes of readers—you must know what 
constitutes a pot, how to build it, and a thousand $20 PUBUADeT Wank Th YON eee eed on ay 
and one essentials in the construction of a short you'll appreciate the value of knowing WHERE 
story that will hold your reader’s interest through to send your story to insure its ready sale the first 
the last paragraph. time you send it out. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY OFFER---GRASP IT NOW 


One of the greatest aids to the aspiring writer is the WRITER’S DIGEST—a monthly publica- 
tion devoted to the interests of writers in every branch of the literary profession. The valuable 
information conta ned in its feature articles is from the pens of some of the country’s most prominent 
authors, and its helpful pages will keep you in constant touch with the particular field of writing 
in which you’re interested. The yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00 and 
the price of the course is $10.00. For a limited time ONLY, you can secure both for $10.00. If 
already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended. But you must act PROMPTLY, for this 
offer may be withdrawn at any time. Detach and mail the coupon below, TODAY, and get started 
RIGHT—you’ll never regret it. When the course is delivered, pay the mail carrier $10.00 in full 
settlement for both. You can do this with full confidence of receiving your money’s worth—our 
money-back guarantee gives you complete protection. Back of it is a national reputation for fair 
dealing with thousands of satisfied customers. 
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Short Story Department THE WRITER'S DIGEST CINCINNATI, OH1O 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 903 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON SHORT STORY WRITING and 
enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
I agree to pay mail carrier $10.00 in full settlement for both the course and 12 numbers of the 


magazine. It is understood that if I am not satisfied, that the lessons and magazine can be returned 
within three days from their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 
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Answer. Try your paper article with Paper, 
131 East 23rd St., New York; Paper Makers’ 
Journal, 26 South Hawk St. Albany, N. Y.; 
an Mili and Wood Pulp News, 154 Nassau 

New York. For your news articles, corre- 
pa with leading papers in New York, Boston, 
Albany, Hartford, Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo, showing what you have to offer and stating 
briefly the general character of the material that 
you can submit in the future. 





F. L. D., Applegate, Mich. I have an article 
telling. how to make temporary repairs to an 
automobile when far from a garage. Where can 
I sell it? 

Answer. _ Try Automobile Mechanics, 512 N. 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis; Automobile 
Dealer and Repairer, 71 Murray St., New York; 
Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


E. B., Waukesha, Wis. Can you advise where 
to dispose of a book entitled, “Teddy Bear Stories 
for Little Folks”? 

Answer. First, we think your title is un- 
fortunate, as we have had Teddy Bear served up 
for little people in pretty nearly every conceivable 
manner. By all means try to find a more orig- 
inal title. Most of the standard publishing houses 
give attention to books for children. We might 
name Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Barse & Hopkins, A. L. Burt Co., 
Cupples and Leon, R. F. Fennow & Co., New 
York. 

J ..£. Chester, Pa. Kindly name a few pub- 
lishers sie would consider a book manuscript 
of Chinese-American short stories — sordid 
tradgedies of the underworld realistically treated. 

Answer. It is extremely difficult to find a pub- 
lisher who will take up a book of short stories, 
unless the author has made a decided reputation 

with such work. A volume of Chinese-American 
stories might have more than an ordinary chance 
although we cannot encourage you to hope for 
very much. Would suggest that you correspond 
with the George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 220 West 42nd St., Boni and 
Liveright, 105 West 40th St., New York. 


E. M. C., Big Rock, Tenn. Please suggest a 
market for a story of ‘about 4,550 words, told in 
verse. 

Answer. It is exceedingly difficult to find place 
for anything of this length done in verse, but you 
might try it with Poet Lore, 194 Boylston St., 
Boston; The Poetry Journal, Coply Theater 
Building, Boston. 


M. S., Wilmore, Ky. Where will I offer for 
sale lyric poems founded on Bible stories and in; 
cidents ; also others of a semi-religious character? 

Answer. If the poems and articles are ent 
and suitable for children they might be tried with 
the following list: American Messenger, 101 Park 
Ave., New York; Baptist Worker, Granite, Okla. ; 
Catholic World, 120 West 60th St., New York: 


Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 


Boston; The David C. Cook Co., Elgin, II; 
Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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F. D. H., New York City. Can you suggest 
markets for series of articles on the following 
subjects: Women Who Have Helped Make His- 
tory, Dreamers Whose Dreams Came True, 
Thrilling Days of the World, Blue Ribbon Boys 
of the Past and Present. 

Answer. The first and second may properly 
be offered to any of the leading women’s publica- 
tions. The second also to E verybody’s, Success, 
The American (New York), the third to the 
American, Everybody’s, Leslie’s Weekly (New 
York), The Open Road (Boston). The fourth 


to any of the standard juvenile publications. 





R. C. W., Berkeley, Cal. Where would you sell 
Irish peasant stories and sketches of peasant life 
(imaginative) ? 

Answer. Such sketches, if well done, would 
merit attention from a number of good publica- 
tions. Would particularly suggest The Ameri- 
can Magazine (381 4th Ave. New York), Les- 
lies Weekly (New York), The Open Road (Bos- 
ton), Social Progress (Chicago), People’s Home 
Journal (New York). 

D. H. S., Denver, Colo. 
new idea in comic pictures. 
market for them? 

Answer. If you have incorporated your idea 
in scenarios it would be well for you to offer 
them to the Fox Film Corporation, 10th Ave. 
and 55th St., New York City; The Mack Sennett 
Studios, Los Angeles, Cal.; Pathe Company, 125 
West 45th St. New York City; The Vitagraph 
on eee 16th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, 


M., Quebec, N. C. Please advise where 
photoplay synopsis based on Western background, 
but not distinctly a Western story, would find a 
market? 

Answer. This might be sent to Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Film Corporation, 4811 Fountain Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Fox Film Corporation, 10th 
Ave. and 55th St., New York City, and the 
Froman Film Corporation, Times Bldg, New 
York City. 


I have copyrighted a 
Where will I find a 





WV. W. E., Hagerstown, Md. Please suggest 
possible “tas ers of four and eight-line verses suit- 
able for post and greeting card use. 

Answer. Try the following: A. M. Davis Co., 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston; Campbell Art Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J.; American Art Works, 
Coshocton, Ohio; Charles S. Clark Co., 261 West 
36th St., New York City; Milner Bros., 367 Park 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gibson Art Co., Cincin- 
nat. 


J. R. W., Washington, D. C. Please indicate 
market for stirring 5,000-word romance of the 
South. 

Answer. The same difficulty here that we have 
instanced in other cases. We think we shall 
have to abandon the effort to name markets for 
stories, as it cannot be done with any definiteness 
unles ss one has read and analyzed the manuscript 
in question with a view to its special fitness to 
certain publications. Any guess work based 
on mere statement of title or character of story 
would be harmful rather than helpful (this ap- 
plies to fiction stories only). We may say that in 
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$100,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


7 7 

Upwards of this amount is offered every month for competition in the | 
United States: the individual prizes ranging from $5,000 down. Average 
number of prizes per month, seventy. 

These prizes are for names, catch phrases, picture titles, poster designs, 
advertisement writing, descriptions, slogans, inventions, new uses for products, 
new ways of earning money, story writing, essays, music, photo plays, amateur 
and professional photography, practical household suggestions, cooking recipes, 
bright sayings of children, short letters on various subjects,—in fact, every 
conceivable kind of contest. 

On the 15th of the month we issue a list showing such contests for cash 
prizes conducted by reliable business houses, newspapers, magazines, associa- 
tions and others in the United States. 

It costs you nothing to enter these contests. You will never find in our 
lists any canvassing or subscription schemes—any prize autos, face puzzles or 
any other catch plans. We show nothing but first-class propositions from the 
best rated and most reliable concerns in the country and have no paid notices 
or advertising. 

Our lists give you the names and addresses of those who offer the prizes, 
what the prizes are given for and all other information needed by you to com- 
pete for the money offered. 

For $1 we put your name on our books, as a subscriber, and give you 
four months’ service, consisting of four consecutive monthly lists, issued on 
the 15th of each month and extra lists and bulletins at other dates, so as to 
keep you posted on all reliable contests advertised in the United States during 
the four months. For $2.50 we give you this full service for one year. For 
twenty-five cents (stamps or silver) we send you one list only, the list published 
the 15th of the month your letter is received. 

Many of our yearly subscribers receive from us each month more than our 
lists would cost them for an entire year, by taking advantage of one or more of 
the following offers: We pay for suggestions which will improve these lists. 
For clippings of contests you see advertised. For information about contests 
that are proposed or planned, which can be used by us. We pay for names 
with full address of people who would be interested in these lists. 

We send out circulars. From especially good names, such as writers and 
would-be writers, we have secured from 25 to 50 per cent as subscribers. You 
can do the same, mailing our circulars, keyed with your initials or name. We 
furnish the circulars free, and on the first of each month pay you 35 cents for 
every subscriber you get. The only cost to you is the postage and envelopes. 

These offers are only made to yearly subscribers. 


i Reference: National Bank of New England, East Haddam, Conn. 
| 
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a general way romantic love stories, well worked 
out, might be offered to Love Stories Magazine, 
People’s Home Journal, Munsey’s, Pictorial Re- 
view, or other standard publications of the pop- 
ular class. 





A. K. B., San Francisco, Cal. Could you sug- 
gest possible markets for article featuring Mr. 
Leighton’s Co-operative Cafeterias? 

Answer. If your article deals largely with the 
personality of Mr. Leighton in a manner which 
shows to what particular attribute or policy he 
owes his success, and recounts unusual methods 
or special ability leading to that success, it might 
find place with The American Magazine, Success 
(New York), The National (Boston), or with 
the California newspapers for their Sunday 
editions. 


C. B., Ft. Worth, Texas. Do you know any 
corporation, firm, or individual that will write a 
story from a detailed synopsis? 

Answer. We do not know of any organization 
which would undertake such work; if you believe 
that the detailed synopsis of which you speak con- 
tains a story idea, endeavor to work it out for 
yourself. If you would give it time and study 
you might be able to develop an aptitude for 
writing. 

S. E. N., Friendship, Wis. Please let me know 
if material such as the enclosed has any value in 
dollars and cents? 

Answer. We regret to say that it 
impossible to sell this sort of work, but if you 
have other finished skits, like the one on the 
baby that became a pastry cook, you might try 
them with The Home Friend Magazine, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Household Journal, Batavia, Il.; Everywoman’s 
World, 62 Temperance St., Toronto, Can.; Gen- 
tlewoman, 649 West 43rd St., New York City. 


is almost 


Little River, Kansas. 
gest a market for short stories, 1,000 words or 
more, with no unnecessary description and a 
touch of the tragic? Is there a market for short 
stories in book form by unknown authors? 

Answer. Short stories of the nature indicated, 
if well done, should be tried with Brief Stories 
(Philadelphia), The Black Cat (Highland Falls, 
N. Y.), Live Stories (New York), Wayside Tales 
(Chicago). There is no market for short stories 
in book form except by writers who have estab- 
lished a definite reputation. 


Can you sug- 


Fos Fs 


L. A. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
suggest a market for short articles of a 
physical nature? 

Answer. Try the Nautilus (Holyoke, Mass.), 
The Dial (152 West 13th St., New York). 


Would you kindly 
meta- 


Miss C. Birmann, Greenville, N. Y. Is it nec- 
essary to have a story typewritten before sending 
to an editor? (2) Should it be very neat? (3) 
Would he be inflenced in his estimate of the story 
by these factors? (4) Where would a snappy 
story find its best market? (5) What is the 
usual price per word? 

Answer. It is always to the interest of the 
author to have his story neatly and correctly 
typed, with close attention to spelling, punctua- 
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tion, paragraphing, etc., before sending to editors 
for consideration. These have to do with his 
impression of the story, and consequently, his 
possible acceptance. A snappy story would find 
its best chance of acceptance in such magazines 
as Follies, Live Stories, Telling Tales, The Black 
Mask, Ace High, etc., all of New York. The 
price per word varies according to the magazine 
and the class of material, but will usually run 
from ™% cent a word up. 





Prize Contests 


Watson Medicine Co., Yuma, N. C., is offering 
a prize of $5.00 for the best slogan for their 
medicine, “Iron-Pep,” a scientific preparation for 
the system, stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels. 
Their present slogan is “Restores Health and 
Makes Life Worth Living.” If you can write a 
better slogan in ten words on or before April 1, 
1922, send in your slogan and you may win. Con- 
test closes April 1, 1922. 

Five dollars each month for the best criticism 
under 200 words of what the writer believes to be 
the most distinctive story in that month’s issue, 
Little Story Magazine, is being offered. Address 
The Editor, Little Story Magazine, 805 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Film Stories, New York, conducts a weekly 
contest in poetry, which is open to all. The 
poetry must not contain under eight or over six- 
teen lines, the subject being your favorite screen 
star, of which your brightest and most original 
expression must be shown. All the verses printed 
are paid for at the rate of $2.00, and a special 
award of $10.00 is given to the best one printed 
in each issue. Address, “The Rhyming Reel,” 
Film Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string 
quartet, the winning composition to have its in- 
itial performance at the Berkshire Festival of 
Chamber Music in 1922 at Pittsfield, Mass. Man- 
uscripts should be sent to Hugo Kortschak, care 
of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont Ave., 
New York City. The competition will remain 
open until April 15, 1922. 


Ten prizes are offered for new one-act plays 


by the Little Theatre Magazine suitable for 
Little Theatres. One-act plays on any subject, 
and not to run over twenty minutes using any 


period or type of character desired, are needed by 
all Little Theatres, therefore, the Little Theatre 
Magazine will offer prizes for the best plays sub- 
mitted on or before July 1, 1922. Authors may 
hold title to all plays for professional use, but 
no royalty can be demanded for the use in Little 
Theatres. Each month The Little Theatre Mag- 
azine will publish one or more of the plays and 
the subscribers shall be the judges of the win- 
ning plays. Ist prize, $25; 2nd, $15; 3rd, $10; 
{th, threee years’ subscription to the Little 
Theatre Magazine; 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
prizes, a one-year’s subscription to the Little 
Theatre Magazine. Be sure to keep a copy of 
your manuscript, as no return will Se made of 
the ones received by the magazine. A special 
prize will be awarded to the first writer whose 
play is acceptable for publication. 
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RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 


NEEDS THE BROAD FIELD OF EXPRESSION 
FOUND IN THE 


RHYMING DICTIONARY 


A Handy Book that Immediately Tells You the 
Particular Word You Can’t Recall. 



























































In the ordinary dictionary words are arranged according to the letter 
they begin with— 

In the RHYMING DICTIONARY every word in the English language 
is listed according to its termination. Thus you can quickly find a suitable 
rhyming word for any situation that may arise—there’s no delay, no mental 
searching for the word you need. 


A HELPFUL DAILY ASSISTANT 


This book is the most HELPFUL assistant 
For instance, suppose you’ve written a line ending with the word “night.” 
You need the word most appropriate to your subject which will rhyme with 
“night.” Reaching for your RHYMING DICTIONARY you turn to “night” 
and there you find “height, fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, 
white, tight, kite, bite,” etc. 

A clearer, more concise method of expression in YOUR writing will 
soon establish a distinctive style and bring you profitable recognition. It’s 
to your own advantage to have this splendid reference book in your library. 


700 Pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Clothbound. 


Clip and mail the coupon TODAY—let this useful book help to make 
your literary career all that you want it to be. 
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any writer could desire. 


Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (check or money order) for a copy of the helpful book, 


RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
It’s understood that if I am not satisfied with it after’ three-day examination, I 


can return the book and get my money back at once. 
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WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


Felix J. Koch, whose serial, “Syn- 
dicating to the Sunday Supple- 
ments,” is now running in this 
magazine, has been re-engaged by 
us for a series of 15 lectures on 
WRITING FOR PROFIT. Lec- 
tures will be given during present 
semester. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


A number of former students are 
now regular contributors to na- 
tional publications. 


Class Limited Enroll Now 


St. Xavier College 


Seventh and Sycamore 
Cincinnati, O. 


Co-educational Non-sectarian 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Typing, 50c per 1000 words. Criticism, 
$1.00 per 1000. Cash with order. 


CHARLES ROSS 
115 Vine St. Greensburg, Pa. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song poem on any subject. Also 
criticise and revise song poems. Prices reasonable, 
Original work guaranteed. Can also put you in touch 
with first-class composers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice always. Write for terms. 


FRANK E. MILLER 
Lyric Writer 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, N. Y. 








Plays TYPED! Photoplays TYPED!! 
Stories TYPED!!! 
GUARANTEE—Accuracy, Neatness, Speed 
in Delivery. PRICE—50c per thousand 

words, including one carbon copy. 
Address, ELLEN HILL, 
61244 N. Ninth St., Dept. W., Richmond, Va. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 











Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, will have a prize contest of interest 
beginning with the March 25th issue, and running 
for three months. 





Mr. Brookes More renews for 1922 his offer 
of $50 for the best poem published in the Granite 
Monthly, Concord, N. H., during the year. Re- 
strictions: No “free verse” considered; every 
competitor must be a subscriber to the Monthly. 





Fiction and General Magazines 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. the editor of which is George 
Horace Lorimer, writes: “At the present time we 
are rather amply supplied with serial material 
and are not in the market for articles. We are 
willing to consider short fiction, preferably less 
than eight thousand words in length. We use 
photographs only in connection with articles. 
We try to report upon manuscript within two or 
three days of its receipt, and pay on acceptance 
for all material in accordance with its value in 
our estimation, which can be determined only 
after consideration of the completed contribution.” 


NAUTILUS, The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., 
242 Oak St., Holyoke, Mass., reports: “We use 
some ethical verse, very short. Also occasional 
humorous ethical verse—uplift stuff, optimism, 
cheer-up, etc. Otherwise, our needs are for short 
articles, not to exceed 1,000 words, the shorter 
the better, applying psychology to the overcoming 
of daily problems. What is called New Thought, 
or Divine Science, or Applied Psychology, are all 
in our line. No stories, except that we use true 
personal experiences in the application of New 
Thought to the overcoming of any or all the 
problems of life.” Elizabeth Towne is. the 
Editor. 


SUCCESS, 1133 Broadway, New York City, 
Lowrey Marden Corporation, pay for manuscripts 
on acceptance. They use personality sketches, 
little true stories of achievements, and clean short 
stories of an optimistic character. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ MAG- 
AZINE, Springfield, Mass. are at present 
swamped with manuscripts. Bessie Dickerson 
Ducey, whose address is 169 Arlington St., Wol- 
laston, Mass., is the editor. 


THE ELBEETEE MAGAZINE, Hudson 
Heights, N. J., reports: “We would like to get 
short stories that are of interest to boys. They 
must be full of action and must not preach. 
Themes on adventure, the sea, and of boxing are 
the most suitable. We use articles on outdoor 
subjects. We do not pay as yet, but we will give 
a subscription to the magazine for material ac- 
cepted. Charles Merlin is the Editor. 


LONE SCOUT, 500 N. Deaborn St., edited by 
George N. Madison, writes: “We are not in the 
market for professional material of any kind, as 
everything in Lone Scout is contributed by its 
boy readers as part of their organization work in 
the Lone Scouts of America. Membership in 
this organization is open to boys of any age.” 

THE GRANITE MONTHLY, Concord, N. H., 
writes: “Friends of the magazine and its staff 
supply all the MSS. necessary.” Harlan C. Pear- 
son is the Editor. 
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We do not publish on royalty basis. We d 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HARPING! 


Some folks would rather blow their own horns 
than listen to SOUSA’S BAND — But if YOU 
want music to your lyrics that SOUSA’S BAND 
would play, we do it. 


For a limited time, will pay for REVISING your song, COMPOSING 
MELODY and PIANO ARRANGEMENT to same. 

Lyrics written and revised, melodies, piano arrangements, orchestrations 
and band parts, composed and arranged. All of our work 


GUARANTEED STANDARD PROFESSIONAL 
We hammer out, or mould all kinds of songs into “HIT” MATERIAL 


Makers of the flanterpiere Music Ralls 


Popularise Your Songs on the Masterpiere Roll Played Everywhere 


WE PUBLISH MUSIC 

not use stock covers. BUT we do use ORIGINAL cover 

designs, compose your song in STANDARD PROFESSIONAL STYLE and our prices are REASONABLE. 
Remit by Check, Post Office or Express Money Order. 

All Work Protected While in Our Possession 





“ee Service ” 





HE SONG FOUNDR 


Music Publishers South Bend, Ind. 


“Satisfaction” 

















Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
BY EXPERT STENOGRAPHER. 


Correct technical form, spelling and punctuation as- 
sured. Terms: 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 
ELIZABETH HOUSTON 
708 Henley Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 





AUTHORS: MAIL ME YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPTS TO BE TYPEWRITTEN. 
40 cents per 1,000 words, including car- 
bon copy. Minor errors. corrected. 
Prompt service. Satisfactory work. 
MISS NANNIE WILLIAMS, 
Yoakum, Texas. 





EXCLAMATION POINT HERE! 
Kraftpaper Manuscript Envelopes, outgoing 
and return, 100 of each size, attractively 
printed for '$3. 25. I brought the price down; 
will the writing craft remember to come up? 
E. D. HAMMER 

1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send for sample and free booklet 


The Way Past the Editor 


Technique — Marketing Tips — Inspiration 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


An authors’ trade journal—$1.50 a year. 
Founded 1916 


No possible effort is being spared to se- 
cure for STUDENT WRITER readers the 
most helpful and inspiring articles, the most 
authoritative and complete market news, 
that can be obtained. 

The practical note is consistently empha- 
sized. The policy of the magazine is one 
of constructive helpfulness. How to write 
and how to sell are the dominant notes 
struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered 
—fiction, article, photoplay, dramatic, edi- 
torial, essay, and verse writing; editing, 
trade paper work, and other lines. 


Published at 


1836 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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The Meat of the Nut! 
“TWENTY RULES FOR PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY IN LITERARY 
EFFORT” 


You cannot afford not to own, digest, and practice 
these rules. They are the product of experience. 


AN INVESTMENT IS NOT AN 
EXPENSE! 


Give yourself the advantage of this definite, pointed, 
and practical help. A valuable Correspondence Course 
in a nutshell. Send today. Only one dollar. Price 
subject to advance. 


EMMA GARY WALLACE, 
Dept. A, Auburn, N. Y. 




































AUTHORS—Experienced Authors’ Agent, 
Reader and critic. Specializes in short stories. 
Reading fee, $1.00 for 3000 words, $2.00 for 5000 
words. Includes short criticism. Report within 
week. Circular on request. 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















AUTHORS AND WRITERS! If you like 
accuracy, neatness and promptness in your 
typing, try me. My fee is 40c per thou- 
sand words, including one carbon copy. 

Poetry, le p:r line. Let me dress your ideas in the best 

possible clothes by sending me your 

SALVADOR SANTELLA, 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 





















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 30c per 1000 
for 10,000 words or more. Less than 
10,000, 35c per 1000. Carbon copy, 10c per 
1000 extra. 

Holiday Greeting—All orders received dur- 
ing December and January—half price. 


W. G. SWINNERTON, Box 403-B, STAMFORD, CONN. 


















“EXPERIENCE COUNTS” 


Simple copying......... 50c per 1000 words 
Expert manuscript typing 

with revising ........ 75c per 1000 words 
Typing poems and songs.......... 2caline 
All rates include one carbon copy. Address 


B. G. SLINGO, 2419 Lawton Ave., Toledo, O. 





















AUTHORS! 


You'd better be safe than sorry by sending 
your MSS. to me. Typed with carbon 
copy, 30c per 1000 words. I pay return 


postage. 
V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his “Everyday Church’’ of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience. 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 




























THE BOOKPLATE CHRONICLE, 17 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., uses articles on 
Bookplates, old and modern. "They pay for ma- 
terial on acceptance and report from a fortnight 
to a month on the same. The Editor is Alfred 
Fowler. ? 


CANDID OPINION, Prescott, Ark., edited by 
H. B. McKenzie, “buys few manuscripts—only 
articles of criticism or of a literary or political 
nature. No poetry or war stories. Free lance 
stuff accepted, but nothing anti-religious or 
risque.” They report within one week, and pay 
on acceptance. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, edited by Anita Fairgrieve, writes: 
“We use romantic and emotional melodrama. 
Stories must be clean and have ‘glamour!’ Per- 
haps the best idea I can give is by saying that we 
want stories of the Bertha M. Clay type, brought 
up to date. We cannot use introspective tales, 
sex stuff, sophisticated fiction nor farcial material. 
We do not buy poetry. Our present special need 
is for novelettes of 15,000 to 25,000 words; short 
stories about 5,000 words, and fillers—always 
fillers—2,000 or 2,500. We report within a week 
usually, and pay on acceptance.” 

THE PACIFIC REVIEW, University Station, 
Seattle, Wash., writes: “We are always glad to 
consider articles on social, literary, economic, or 
current historial subjects. We are especially 
desirous of obtaining authoritative discussion on 
problems of the Far East and the Pacific World. 
These discussions should preferably be of not 
more than five thousand words. We also use 
critical articles, on any of the arts, and a limited 
amount of verse.” The Managing Editor is 
Glenn Hughes. 

THE DOUBLE DEALER, 204 Paronne St., 
New Orleans, La., uses “short stories not longer 
than 5,000 words at the longest; poems not longer 
than 35 lines ; articles of literary criticism, upon 
matters of interest to the world of art apprecia- 
tion.” They use no photographs, and pay as a 
rule on publication. 

INTERNATIONAL CINEMA TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd St. and Broad- 
way, New York City, writes: “Our magazine is 
published in six languages. The circulation is 
amongst members of the trade, not fans, and only 
specialized and technical articles are ne. Ps 
They pay on publication. 

hy ATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE, 338 Pearl 

, New York City, writes: “We offer no market 
a mss. We buy good clear photographs of 
sporting events or pretty girls, at uniform price 
of $2 a print; $3 if exceptional. Must have light 
backgrounds. All copy for publication is or- 
iginal, being written by editor or members of 
staff. Payment is made on acceptance.” Ralph 
D. Robinson is the editor. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION MAGAZINE, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C., edited by Natalie Sum- 
ner Lincoln, writes: “This magazine is the official 
publication of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. It publishes historical 
and patriotic articles, as well as the official news 
of the Society; has a department devoted to 
genealogy and heraldry, and a historical program 
is conducted by Dr. George M. Churchill, of 
George Washington University. The magazine 
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is published for the Society by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, of Philadelphia. The editorial offices 
are in Washington, D. C. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay the current 
rates on acceptance.” 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 168 W. 23rd St, 
New York, uses “feature detective stories, 15,000 
words. Short stories 3,000 to 5,000 words. Only 
good snappy detective and occult sketches wanted, 
with few characters, deep mysteries, surprised 
endings, all stories suited to young men and 
young girls. As hundreds of manuscripts come 
in each week, authors must wait until their stories 
are reached. Payment is made on acceptance, 
and all rights are bought. The authors are re- 
quested to name absolutely lowest price to avoid 
bickering.” 

POPULAR MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., uses photographs 
and accurate details of new developments in the 
fields of science, mechanics, invention, industry, 
and discovery. They report on manuscripts 
within a few days ordinarily, and pay on accept- 


ance. J. L. Peabody is the Managing Editor. 
THE MIDLAND, Box 110, Iowa City, Iowa, 
uses “short stories of literary value, especially 


those dealing with the life of the Middie West. 
Verse, informal personal essays, sketches dealing 
with life and nature in the Middle West.’ John 
T. Frederick is the editor. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa., writes: “With small 
town and rural circulation, Grit needs articles 
that so appeal, also stories of odd, strange and 
curious the world over, including people, customs, 
habits, modes of living, etc. It needs descriptions 
of new inventions, means and methods that are 
practical, and adaptable, and of ‘freaks of na- 
ture,’ especially those particularly interesting to 
farmers. All articles and stories must be illus- 
trated by photographs. Manuscripts are exam- 
ined in order of receipt, and payment on articles 
of $5 a column and up, on stories according to 
value, on photographs $2 and up according to size 
and value is made on publication.” 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 838-85 
Duane St., New York City, Francis Arthur Jones, 
American Representative, writes: “The Wide 
World Magazine deals with fact only. True 
stories of adventure are always acceptable. 
Stories of travel, accounts of queer customs in 
little-known parts of the world, curious photo- 
graphs, etc., will always receive consideration. 
A copy of the magazine will show at once the 
kind of material we want. No fiction, no poetry. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Southampton 
Street; Strand: London W. C. 2, England. It 
would be well, however, for would-be contribut- 
ors to write to Mr. Jones first acquainting him 
with the nature of the contribution, and he will 
be glad to advise whether it would be wise to 
send to London. We pay on acceptance if re- 
quested to do so. Our needs remain practically 
the same. 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duf- 
field St., Brooklyn, N. Y., edited by Adele Whit- 
ley Fletcher, uses news, photographs, satirical 
articles, or stories on phases of Motion Pictures. 
Poems. All must deal with motion pictures. 

POETRY, 543 Cass St., Chicago, writes that it 
uses original verse which has never been printed 
before. Harriet Monroe is the editor. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





LEE ICE 


Special Writer 


25c 
50c 


Short criticism - - - 
Detailed criticism - - 


Prices given for revising 
and rewriting after a song 
has been criticised. 


LEE ICE 


SISTERVILLE - - 


W. Va. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS 


We are in a position to correctly type and revise 
your manuscripts (bond paper) at the rate ef $1.00 
per thousand words. Simple typing (no revising), 
fifty cents per thousand. Give us a trial. 


Goulds Manuscript Typing and Revision Bureau 
Freeland, Mich. 








COMPOSER OF SONGS THAT LIVE. 


Immortalize your own poems with scientific har- 
mony and artistic setting. Words arranged for Arias, 
Ballads, Waltz Songs, Sacred and Sentimental. 
Those willing to pay for first-class music, send stamps 
for particulars. 


M. M. SHEDD, 4315 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 
Tel., Kenwood 8018. 








WRITERS! Do you want your work 
accepted? Of course, you do. Let us 
type your work into neat, correct and ac- 
ceptable form, 50c per thousand words. 
Write for full particulars. 


FRED E. METZGER CO. 





Underwood, Indiana. 
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Mss. Typewritten, Criticized, Marketed 


Typed with carbon copy (errors cor- 


MN 5 pe Ca wee Foe Ciba see e ao oes oS 50c 1000 words 
Typed with carbon copy (thoroughly 
ROEM sicaince das cnstwuk es teves $1.00 1000 words 


Criticism (minimum fee $1)..........25c¢ 1000 words 
Poetry typed with carbon copy ....25c page, 30 lines 


Terms for marketing, 10%. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. Established 1912. 


WM. W. LABERTON, Literary Agent 





569-70 West 150th St. New York City 








The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, 
SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song Poem on any subject, 
or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 
service prompt. 


H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











“NO MAGAZINE can act as a school for 
beginners,” writes Glen Frank, Century 
Magazine editor. But the New Pen is doing 
precisely this very thing. It publishes rejected 
manuscripts and criticism of them. Send 20 cents 
for sample copy and information sheet before sub- 
mitting material, 


THE NEW PEN, 216 E. 14th St., New York 








I COPY Manuscripts 


Work guaranteed to please. 
Prices reasonable. 


WRITE FOR TERMS A postal will do 


MRS. L. M. COOPER 
Mendenhall, Mississippi 








CRITICISM THAT WILL MEAN 
SOMETHING FOR YOU. 
Photoplays, $1.00; Short 
5,000), $1.00; Novelettes (under 15,000), 
$2.50; (over 15,000), $3.00. Markets sug- 
gested. Money must accompany MSS. 
J. D. CARTER, Savoy, Texas. 


Stories (under 








I AM AN EXPERT LITERARY CRITIC. 
Have me criticize, and name a market 
for your Short Stories and Scenarios. 
Short Stories, 40 cents per page. Sce- 
narios, 25 cents per page. No typing. 

ELIZABETH LYNNWOOD, 
8 West Hamilton St. Baltimore, Md. 

















GARDEN MAGAZINE, Garden City, N. Y., 
writes: “The Garden Magazine looks for authori- 
tative articles on the problems of the practical 
gardener, especially appealing to those who gar- 
den for pleasure and for the artistic enjoyment 
of beautified home surroundings. The prime 
essential of the article is that it shall tell some- 
thing that is definitely helpful to another gar- 
dener. We pay approximately one cent a word 
for ordinary material, and pay on publication, re- 
porting within a week.” Leonard Barron is the 
editor. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 755 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass., is a monthly; per copy 
1.00; per year, $9.00. The Medici Society of 
America are now the publishers for the United 
States of the Burlington Magazine. This maga- 
zine numbers among its contributors the leading 
authorities in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, and the United States. 
It is considered the best general journal of art 
in existence. Many of the most important recent 
discoveries in the history of art appear in its 
pages, both as regards Mediaeval and Renaissance 
art in Europe and the less explored fields of early 
Mohammedan, Chinese, and Indian Art. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES, 44 G Street 
N. E., Washington, D. C., writes: “We are buy- 
ing very little at the present time, though we are 
interested in looking over material, either prose 
or verse, relating to the World War. We use a 
few stories and reminiscences of the A. E. F.,, 
and pay for same on acceptance.” All manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Melvin Ryder, 
Associate Editor. 


Business and Trade Publications — 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH, Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., writes: “We use very little material 
from professional writers as articles of the class 
published are necessarily prepared by some one 
closely associated with the electrical business.” 
Norman G. Meade is the editor. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, published by the 
La Salle Extension University, 4046 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, edited by Chas. Henry Macintosh, 
reports : “We are in the market for specific busi- 
ness-getting and_ efficiency-producing articles 
from 1,000 to 2,400 words that will prove vitally 
interesting to progressive business men. For 
these we pay at the rate of one cent a word on 
acceptance. We are also planning to use one 
short, humorous article, occasionally. This, of 
course, must pertain to business also, pointing 
out useless red tape and old- fashioned methods, 
and must be of constructive value to be accept- 
able. One story featuring correspondence train- 
ing, such as is taught by LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, is used every month. At any time you 
have material of this kind to submit, we shali be 
glad to review it.” 


THE PACIFIC CATERER, 666 Empire Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., informs us as follows: “The 
Pacific Caterer is in the market, payment on ac- 
ceptance, and acceptance within thirty days, for 
acceptable material covering restaurants and 
hotels. Specifically new hotels. Articles should 


not be more than 750 words in length, and should 
be written for critical hotel men and restaurant 
men as readers only. 


Therefore, the articles 
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should be as technical as possible. One photo at 
least, and not more than three, should accom- 
pany each article submittéd. Articles on suc- 
cessful hoteliers and restauranteurs, similar to 
the American Magazine style, avidly read.” P. J. 
Jensen is the editor. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City, writes: 
“We use concise, short articles on sales or adver- 
tising campaigns. Good individual ads or ideas 
for advertisements or sales are used in the de- 
partment, ‘The Idea Shop.’ Most of our material 
is contributed by authorities, but we are glad to 
hear from any writer who has or sees an idea 
and knows how to explain it concisely. In writ- 
ing up campaigns, the reason why must be given, 
together with results produced. Payment is made 
on publication, except for the ‘Idea Shop,’ which 
is on acceptance.” 

FISHING GAZETTE, 282 West 25th St., New 
York City, edited by E. O. Sawyer, Jr., reports: 
“We are interested in articles on the Com- 
mercial Fishery, fish shipping and distribution. 
Descriptions of fishing operation should give de- 
tailed account of apparatus used, also boats, en- 
gines, and supplies, and where possible quantities 
of such supplies and sources. Descriptions of 
packing establishments and canneries should in- 
clude detailed information concerning machinery, 
manfacture of same, etc. Articles may be illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams, and 
should not be longer than 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Writers may find it to their advantage to corre- 
spond with the editor before preparing a manu- 
script.” 

THE AMERICAN PAPER MERCHANT, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIll., writes that 
they are interested in stories showing how paper 
merchants (jobbers) have accomplished a specific 
thing: developing salesmen, reducing overhead, 
increasing volume of business simplifying any 
phase of business. They are not interested in 
“inspiration” yarns, but want stories gotten from 
actual contact with paper men. They pay one 
cent a word, plus photos, on publication. 


BUSINESS WOMAN, 902 French Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco; Cal. Editor, Lucille B. Lapachet. 
This publication has just been accepted as the 
official publication of the Western Business 
Woman and must undergo further changes be- 
fore appointing correspondents. 


TEAM-WORK, St. Louis, Mo., are buying 
only from small-town merchants and publishers, 
practical articles on merchandising, advertising, 
and newspaper-making. 


Educational Publications 


THE SURVEY (Weekly) SURVEY 
GRAPHIC (Monthly), 112 E. 19th St, New 
York City, edited by Paul U. Kellogg, writes: 
“The Survey and Survey Graphic are educational 
publications issued by an enterprise in co-opera- 
tive journalism. Survey Associates, which is 
supported, in addition to commercial returns, by 
membership subscriptions and special contribu- 
tions. Apart from occasional financial assistance 
in the making of investigations that form the 
basis of articles, they are unable to pay for 
literary contributions. Both journals specialize 
on topics related to the social welfare, industry, 
civics, education, public health, and related fields 
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FRANK H. RICE 


PLAY BROKER 


DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE 
RIGHTS SOLD. 
WRITE FOR TERMS AND 
PARTICULARS OF SERVICE 
TO AUTHORS: SS: = 
1402 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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TYPING — REVISING — CRITICISING. 


Expert typists, accurate. Experienced 
reviser-critic. Low rates. High grade 
work. 

WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
6976 Arthur Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








SONGS 


Revised and Arranged for Publication. Music 
Composed to Lyrics. 

Let me compose an attractive melody to your lyric 
and furnish you with a complete manuscript of the 
same, containing the words, melody and piano accom- 
paniment. HOWARD SIMON 

Pianist — Composer — Arranger 
22 West Adams Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
WRITERS! IT’S IMPORTANT that your 
MSS. be neatly and correctly typed. 
You'll be surprised at my low rates and 
unusual promptness. Work corrected free. 
E, J. LAY, 
318 Temple Bldg. Chicago 








WRITERS SAVE MONEY 
By sending their work to me. Typing, 25c 
thousand; revision, 50c thousand, with car- 
bon copy. Prompt service; work guaranteed. 


ARTHUR WINGERT, 
Route 11 Chambersburg, Pa. 











$25 0 For the best Story or Photo- 
° play sent me to be typed before 
June 30th, 1922. One carbon copy fur- 
nished at 50c per 1,000 words. 

G. L. LEROY, 
5519 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ills. 
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HOW TO ATTAIN YOUR DESIRES 


Are you prospering? 

Are you happy? 
Wealthy? 

Is your home a home, or a 
family jar? 

Is your profession or business 
living up to the real YOU? 

Do you know how to win 
friends and retain your ends? 

New Thought will help you 

Elizabeth Towne as it has millions of others 

Editor of Nautilus who have tried it before you. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 
the value of New Thought. 
desires and advised others to do so in her 
Know About New Thought.” 
For ten cents you can get this 

For 10 Cents 


Wilcox booklet and a month’s trial 


Healthy? 





She used it to attain her 
i “What I 


of Nautilus, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Wonderful 


personal experience articles a feature of every issue. 
Send 10 cents today and we will also include a 
copy of “How to Get What You Want.” THE 
ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., INC., DEPT. P-76, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. , 








IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


that a manuscript 
comes back! 
If yours should do this ask Mrs. Chap- 
man why. Full particulars on request. 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN, 


50 Mutual Life Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








DO YOU COMPOSE SONGS? 
If so, be sure to secure the services of an 
EXPERT! An ARTISTIC arrangement of 
your composition may mean SUCCESS! I 
have done HUNDREDS of BIG HITS! 
EUGENE PLATZMAN 
224 West 46th Street. New York City. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


$1.00 thousand 


per words, bond paper, 
correct technical form. 
— Address — 


RHODA E. BOWERS 
Gettysburg, Pa. 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 


competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





economics, and 
The results of first-hand 
experience rather than theoretical discussion are 


within the domains of politics, 
general knowledge. 


sought. Occasional contributions of articles, 
sketches, poetry and graphic features in lighter 
vein, but close to the principal purpose of the 
publications, are welcome.” 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa., use short verse, dis- 
tinctly spiritual, children’s stories from 500 to 700 
words in length, adult home reading stories, about 
2,000 words, wholesome, natural, and with dis- 
tinctly religious tone, brief articles on methods of 


work in church and Sunday-school. Laura Z. 

LeFevre is the corresponding editor. 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, 

Tenn., edited by Sam Y. Adcock. “We use 


practical helps for teachers and any suitable mss. 
dealing with education, and we prefer that 
articles be illustrated.” Manuscripts are reported 
on upon receipt, and payment is made on publi- 
cation. 

THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE, Ontario College 
of Education, 371 Bloor St. W., Toronto. Pro- 
fessor W. E. Macpherson, B. A., LL. B., the 
editor, writes: “ ‘The school’ is a journal devoted 
to elementary and secondary education. It aims 
to discuss new movements in education, methods 
of teaching and generally containing articles such 
as will be of interest and practically useful to 
teachers and directors of education.” 


Agricultural Publications 


PIERCE’S FARM WEEKLIES, Des Moines, 
Iowa, reports: “We are not in the market at 
present.” 

AMERICAN PIGEON KEEPER 
Ave., Chicago, writes: 
Pigeon Raising—fe acts 
mestication. 
on publication. 

LA HACIENDA, Buffalo, N. Y., is a monthly; 
per year $3.00; using thoroughly practical articles 
on tropical and sub-trophical agricultural, cattle 
raising, and kindred lines, articles invited from 
experienced men in these lines. - Photographs 
are used and payment is made within two weeks 
on publication. 


, 136 Cornelia 
“We use true stories of 
and figures—under do- 
Payment for manuscripts is made 


Sporting Publications 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISES AND FOOD 
AND FUR MONTHLY, 115 East 31st St. 
Kansas City, Mo.; editor, Edw. H. Stahl; uses 
articles pertaining to rabbits, pet stock, and fur- 
bearing animals. Payment is made on publica- 
tion only. 

ALL OUTDOORS, 47 W. 47th St., New York 
City, issued monthly, uses “particularly short 
bits of ANYTHING about actual participation 
in outdoor life, from fishing to wild life and 
natural history. Theoretical limit of 1,000 words, 
though more sometimes ‘get by.’” Reading of 
magazine since it was editorially revamped in 
November, 1921, is best guide. Eight pages of 
pictorials feature center of book; look them over 
and send in your favorites. $2 per_ photograph 
paid on publication. The editor is L. L. Little. 
Saoanee are made within ten days and payment 
is about one-half cent a word for manuscripts, 
on publication. 
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DOG, ROD AND GUN MAGAZINE, 481 W. 
Federal St., Youngstown, Ohio, edited by J. A. 
White, needs news of outdoors, with dogs, rod 
and gun. Target shooting, hunting, etc. The 
material must be prepaid, and return postage en- 
closed. Manuscripts are reported on from fifteen 
to thirty days, and payment is made on accept- 
ance. 


THE RUDDER, 9 Murray St. New York 
City, writes: “We only use technical articles 
written by yachtsmen or men connected with the 
design or building of boats. Once a month we 
run a cruise story, but at the present time we 
have all the matter we can handle. We use no 
poetry or fiction of any kind. We use photo- 
graphs of power boats. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately, and pay on publication. Our 
rates vary from $5 to $15 per page of 1,200 
words,” 


CANADIAN GOLFER, Brantford, Ont., uses 
golfing news and photos only. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 55 E. Main 
St., Columbyis, Ohio, edited by O. Kuechler, re- 
ports: “We have an abundance of material on 
hand at present and more coming in each day. 
Most of it is sent us gratis by our readers. 
Subscribers prefer this to the kind we buy, hence 
not in the market for manuscripts. When, oc- 
casionally, we do buy, we pay for material on 
acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 
FORBES & COMPANY, 443 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill., writes: “We are interested in manu- 
scripts on any subject for BOOK publication. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., write: “We are always glad 
to examine book length typewritten manuscripts, 
especially fiction, both adult and juvenile, books 
of travel, biography, reminiscence, etc. All of 
our books are published entirely at our own ex- 
pense and on a royalty basis, the royalty averag- 
ing ten per cent of the published price.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., an- 
nounce their removal to 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, corner of Twelfth Street. All orders or 
other communications should now be sent to the 
new address. 


Photoplay Producers. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., 485 
Fifth Ave., New York City, writes: “We are 
convinced that the public doesn’t want ordinary 
motion pictures any more. They have grown 
more discriminating. Hence we are not in the 
market for ordinary stories or even stories that 
we might have bought a couple of years ago. If 
you have a ‘Main Street’ or a ‘Lightin’’ or a 
‘Four Horseman’—something really world-beat- 
ing—send it along to us.” 


Juvenile Publications. 


THE BEACON, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
writes: “We are always in the market for stories 
of vigorous, wholesome child life which will ap- 
peal to young people from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Such stories should be from 600 to 2,000 words 
in length. We are also glad to consider verse 
of a character which would appeal to readers of 
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IN ONE MONTH | MADE $446.92 


BY WRITING FOR TRADE PAPERS. 


YOU can make money writing for business jour- 
nals, too. 


Let me tell you what to write, whether or not your 
manuscripts should sell and where to submit them. 
Schedule of prices for reading, criticizing and advis- 
ing regarding revisions and sale of manuscripts: 


1,000 words or less................ $ .75 
ec Be? eee 1.25 
2,000 to 3,000 words.............. 2.00 
3,000 to 4,000 words.............. 2.60 
4,000 to 5,000 words.............. 3.20 


And listen to this— 


WITH EVERY INITIAL ORDER OF $2.00 OR 
OVER I’LL SEND FREE A COPY OF MY BOOK 
ON “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS” in nine chapters, with a supple- 
ment, “‘The Blue Book of Trade Papers,” which lists 
90 business journals that are easiest to sell to, quickest 
and best pay and most prompt and courteous in their 
dealings with contributors. All the information in 
this book is based on my two years’ experience iu 
free lancing for trade papers and magazines. 


PRICE OF “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRIT- 
ING FOR TRADE PAPERS” and “BLUE BOOK 
OF TRADE PAPERS” alone—$1.50. 

And if you are interested in syndicating your own 
work, send $1 for my 3,800-word résumé of my ten 
years’ experience in successfully syndicating my own 
work to over 225 newspapers. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS, 
1920 SPY RUN AVE.,, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 








MERIT ACCEPTANCES 


by the improved quality of your work. Send 50 cents 
for clear-cut mimeographed copy of original treatise, 
“BUILDING THE SHORT-STORY.” Deals con- 
cisely with short-story technique and marketing of 
manuscripts, 


O. FOERSTER SCHULLY 
Dept. C-3, 2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 











TYPING 


25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWVILLE, ILL. 








MANUSCRIPTS, STORIES, POEMS 
AND LECTURES TYPED. 


RATES REASONABLE. 


UNIVERSAL TYPING BUREAU 
MASON, KY. 











POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 

CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Pe mong ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 

e Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 


‘MPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 
poe the a concerning membership. 








READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 


Little Rock Arkansas 








ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of ~~ a Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J arte Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








We give expert assistance in typing, cor- 
recting or criticising your manuscripts. We 
have on our staff the best graduates of our 
best colleges and universities. Our rates 
are reasonable. Write us for further infor- 


mation. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 





WRITERS, Elba, Ala. 








the above ages. We pay $2.00 for a column of 
600 words for prose. Double that rate for verse.” 
Dr. Florence Buck is the editor. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK HOUSE, 33 West 
49th St., New York City, writes: “John Martin’s 
Book is overstocked with verse and fanciful ma- 
terial, and will not be in the market for such 
matter for some time. We are more interested 
in simple informative stories, little tot stories 
that may be printed in large type for little folk 
to read for themselves; biography, historical 
sketches of incidents interesting to children, 
Bible stories, legends, retold classics, and especi- 
ally in simple things to be concisely told without 
fictional additions. Also interested in timely 
material relating to the various holidays of the 
year. All art work is done by our own staff in 
line. We use no half tones nor can we repro- 
duce photographs. We pay on _ acceptance.” 
John Martin is the editor. 


Publications Suspended 


Brownings Magazine, 16 Cooper Square, New 
York City. 

Unpartizan Review, 19 West 44th St. New 
York City. 
PO ag Takwell, Coolidge Cor. P. O., Boston, 

ass 


Trade Papers. 


This partial list of trade papers is presented as 
offering possible markets for business and trade 


articles. Other lists will follow in the months 
to come. 
ADVERTISING. 
Advertising and Selling.......... New York City 
Advertising World................. Columbus, O. 
Associated Advertising...........New York City 
ee Ree ee ee fee Chicago, IIl. 
Editor and Publisher............. New York City 
AUTOMOBILES. 
Automobile Blue Book........... New York City 
Auto Dealer and Repairer........ New York City 
PSG UNO ooo oie ois 0-086 knee vswore St. Louis, Mo. 
Automobile Builder.......... tere Cleveland, O. 
Automobile Journal............. Pawtucket, R. I. 
BUSINESS AND OFFICE METHODS. 
PARATBEC RIOT 5.35.55 oo 0 0:01desie-v,0-0 New York City 
American Business National. 
Acceptance Journal.............. New York City 
Bookkeeper and Accountant....... St. Louis, Mo. 
RRND St es eet ong Sictars gato een Detroit, Mich. 
Business Philosopher............ Memphis, Tenn. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
Appalachian Trade Journal..... Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cincinnati Trade Review........... Cincinnati, O. 
CA IOERIOE TNO eo oie bis. 00 6 sive saree Chicago, II. 
General Storekeeper.............. Waukegan, III. 
General Store Merchandising........ Chicago, III. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Based. s.<.o:60:< os00i00sinsrs Atlanta, Ga. 
American Hairdresser........... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barbers Jouttial.... «04050000004 New York City 
Bently. Cuberes:...c ccc scsccscvces New York City 
Broom and Broom Corn News........ Arcola, Ill. 


Music AND Music TRADE. 


oO Rs eee epee Boston, Mass. 
DNR TONE. iors oaieendeenesiaed Chicago, III. 
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Less Than 9c A Month 


* ANYONE INTERESTED 


In Music, Writing, Poems, Lyrics, Stories, Sketches, Motion 
Pictures, Vaudeville, Parodies, Etc., Etc. 


Can not afford to be without it, at the Low Subscription Price 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEND 
For Full Particulars Regarding the 


$1,250.00 CASH 
PRIZE CONTEST WRITE TODAY 


MUSICALCLASSIC “"sone’nacazine South Bend, Ind. 





A 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY MANUSCRIPTS |. 
BY EXPERT TYPIST. Correct tech- Stories —— Plays -—— _ Scenarios 
nical form. Terms: 50c per 1000 words. REVISED—TYPED 
Poems, 2c per line. Bond paper. One Revision, 75¢ per 1,000 words, 
carbon copy. Address: leschadine Cotte a 1,000 words. 

MRS. D. D. WILLIAMS VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
P. O. Box 588 Bennettsville, S. C. 3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. MANUSCRIPTS 


THE ART OF Edited, som weet. Scenarios. 
VERSIFICATION EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 

. , 434 WEST 120th St., NEW YORK CITY 
will materially help you to become a successful poet. : 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 


to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


ognition, - “ : 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 

















Complete Practical Helpful . . 
Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind. Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
oS a awn Sie lettering. Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
rice, Postpaid, $2.00. de . 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, _ Tuition for Mail Course to 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, : ; ; i 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. An author, who is selling his work, | 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for will criticise your stories. Write for 
which I enclose $2.00. 
% low rates. 
TE in ba vasicibeesch pe aGnaagehy vs ess wshinn e200 ana 
BE ocaic pec se itn bo nSeern tw Reaeeme Peewee ene ass hime AUTHOR 
seb Ai aaineandsenciaae a Cpe aceyae ts Woodland, Washington 
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TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THR WRITER’S DIGEST 


Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








MILLER’S LITERARY BUREAU, 
211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


typed and marketed. 
No reading fee. 


Manuscripts revised, 
Submit your productions. 
Nineteen years’ experience. 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 

















HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 














International Musician............ St. Louis, Mo. 
Se ae re New York City 
AG Be Re eee I Ob 
Notions; STAPLE AND FANncy Goons. 
American Notions............... Yonkers, N. Y. 
Notion and Novelty Review...... New York City 
PAINTING, PAINTS AND DECORATING. 
American Paint and Oil Dealer....St. Louis, Mo. 
American Paint Journal........... St. Louis, Mo. 


Decorating and Painting Contractor. .Chicago, II. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


Abel’s Photographic Weekly....... Cleveland, O. 
American Photography............ Boston, Mass. 
Bulletin of Photography........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Sah. Sin eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
OE Ge: | Se San Francisco, Cal. 
PoTTrERY AND GLASS. 
China, Glass and Lamps........... Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Glass Industry, The. ..:......6...<0<8 Yew York City 
Een a, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IORAHNC StUGION.:....6.. 6.05 00's 05.00 SYEMNSS, IN. 
National Glass Budget............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RAILROAD. 
DUE: Notice Rao pe a vipiale Skis aios-deeng New York City 


Car Builders’ Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

New York City 
Electric Railway Journal......... New York City 
Electric Traction.................... Chicago, Ii. 
Locomotive Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 

New York City 





DO BOOKS SELL IF THEY’RE 
SHOCKING 


S the shocking power of a book a sell- 

ing quality? 

This question is asked repeatedly by 
people who are curious to know what makes 
books sell. It is a very popular idea that 
the suppressed book, the book that creates 
a scandal, is bound to be a huge success. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Despite Mr. P. T. Barnum’s famous dic- 
tum about the momentary birth of the 
sucker, the reading-public is far less gulli- 
ble than the circus public. Every publisher 
knows from experience that books do not 
thrive on sensation alone. So that when 
one asks whether the shocking power is 
equal to the selling power, the answer is: 
“Yes, provided there is something real and 
genuine behind the shock.” 

It is always possible to fool a certain 
number of readers by a sensation. Mere 
curiosity sees to that. But the number of 
early readers of any book is comparatively 
small, and if the shock is not supported 
by something substantial, the book dies— 
for the excellent reason that the first few 
hundred readers kill it. They are disap- 
pointed and do not hesitate to say so. 
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Everyone has overheard some such dialogue 
as this: 

“There is a lot of talk about So-and-So’s 
book. Have you seen it?” 

“Yes, it’s a wash-out. He hasn’t told 
anything and it’s not selling.” 

For the books of real substance, contro- 
versy, and sensational treatment are tre- 
mendous allies. The national discussion of 
THREE SOLDIERS, by John Dos Passos, 
has swept that book through seven print- 
ings in the short space of a few weeks, and 
the controversy over its merits and demerits 
as a picture of the consequences of war is 
being carried into towns and papers where 
books usually make no impression. Mr. 
Dos Passos has shocked his readers, but he 
has also given them something to think 
about. 

The same thing may be said of Norman 
Davey’s new novel THE PILGRIM OF 
A SMILE, which has been called “a modern 
Decameron.” Whatever the merit of the 
comparison, at least this is true of Mr. 
Davey and Bocaccio: they have both made 
literature. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the Princess Bibesco, who is 
Margot Asquith’s daughter, has inherited 
something of her mother’s ability to set her 
readers by the ears. Margot Asquith’s 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY created a furore in 
London and America last year. Now comes 
her daughter’s book, I HAVE ONLY 
MYSELF TO BLAME, which has been 
the talk of Washington since its appear- 
ance a few days ago. The Princess Bi- 
besco’s work is brilliant and original. It 
has a Gallic frankness and piquancy that 
are unusual in English fiction. It is the 
quality as well as the manner that makes 
it remarkable and justified Mr. Arthur 
3risbane’s enthusiastic comment: “She’s 
a genius.” 

Yes, sensation has its value. But it is 
only a STOP-LOOK-LISTEN banner 
across the literary highway. If the book 
is not worth stopping for you may be cer- 
tain that the delayed and disappointed 
reader is going to speak his mind. He’s a 
good advertiser—of bad news! 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON has isolated her- 
self in a small town in California and is 
at work on a new novel, according to word 
from the Goldwyn studios. When the emi- 
nent author goes into literary hibernation 
she cuts off all connection with the outside 
world. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION P 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE~ - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


WRITERS! 
Let us type your manuscript for pub- 
lication. Take advantage of our re- 
duced rate of twenty-five cents a thou- 
sand words for each new customer. 
Authors’ Typing Bureau, Bonifay, Fla. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 














» sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 


month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, On10. 





ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


We do typing and revising. Prices rea- 
sonable. Work neat and accurate. Bond 
paper. Give us a trial. Address: 


BESSIE M. PEARSON, 
Ozark Typing Bureau, Pierce City, Mo. 








TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Articles and short stories. Stories criticised 
by experienced author. Send stamps for 
particulars. 


ETHEL H. JONES, 
161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 
50 cents per thousand words. 
CRAIG TYPING AND COMPOSING CO. 
Walnut, Miss. 








Simple copying, 50c a thousand words. 
Typing poems, 2c a line (Bond paper). 


Address: ANNA E. KANE, 
157 So. 7th Ave. Steubenville, O. 
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JOIN THE HAPPY THRONG 


You should be one of that happy and enthusiastic 





throng who regularly read-- 





WE SAID ENTHUSIASTIC 
HERE IS OUR PROOF- 





“Finds Contents Inspiring.” 
“The first copy of ", subscrip- 
tion to The Writer’s igest has 
been received, and will gladly state 
that the articles it contains are in- 
deed inspiring and avery helpful 
book for any ~_e a 
. W., Chicago, Ill, 


“Best - Its Kind.” 

“That magazine of good, helpful 
articles is the best of its kind that 
I have ever seen, and I have seen 
quite a few of supposed- -to-be maga- 
zines for writers. 

. A. M., Parris Island, S. C. 


“Instructive and Educational.” 
“Your Digest is by far more in- 
structive and educational than any 
magazine I ever read. Do not for- 
get the August issue.” 
F. U., Homestead, Pa. 
“It Filled Me With New Hopes.” 
“The copy of the Writer’s Digest 
came to me as a rope would come 
to a drowning man. It was won- 
derful. It was the most interesting 
magazine I ever read. It filled me 
with new hopes.” 
T. T., McLeansboro, II. 





THESE ARE BUT A FEW PICKED 
AT RANDOM FROM OUR FILES 











DO IT NOW 








USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, Butter Buitpinc, CINcINNATI, OHIO. 


The Writer’s Digest 


The Most Popular Journal for Writers of Photo- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems, Popular Songs, etc. 


Thousands of people in all parts of the United 
States and in many foreign lands look forward 
with pleasure each month to the coming of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST. They have found the con- 
tents of this magazine to be most helpful, instruc- 
tive and valuable. Gotten up in a most attractive 
form and illustrated with many appropriate photo- 
graphs, it is a paper that they delight in reading. 

Each day sees this throng of happy and enthusi- 
astic readers being rspidly enlarged. The circula- 
tion is being increased «r beyond all expectations— 
another excellent proof that THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST is really The Writer’s Magazine. 


GOOD THINGS COMING 


There are many good things in store for our 
readers during the coming months. Articles by 
many prominent writers have been secured — new 
features and improvements on present ones are 
planned — excellent material for illustrations is al- 
ready on hand or has been promised, and there is 
really no end to the list of pleasant surprises in 
store for you. 

The March issue is to be a dandy—the April, 
May—all of them, in fact, will bring you only the 
best that is obtainable. You will appreciate each 
one more than the last. 

There is no time like the present. Get your order 
in today, and make sure that you receive the big 
March issue as soon as it comes from the press. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 


The Writer’s Digest 


BUTLER BUILDING - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





GENTLEMEN—I want to be counted as a regular reader. Enclosed is $2.00 for one 


year’s subscription to THE Wkriter’s Dicest. Please have my subscription start with 
the current issue. 















































Why Not 


Learn This 


ISPECIAL 


Knowing that it is essen- 
tial that -~very writer keep in 
close. touch with the mar- 
kets if he or she is to obtain 
the greatest value for work 
done, we want every one en- 
rolling for The Ideal Course 
of Photoplay Writing to re- 
ceive The Writer's Digest 
regularly. 

The price of The Ideal 
Course is $10.00. Subscrip- 
tion price to the Writer’s Di- 
gest is $2.00. Under this 
special arrangement all those 
filling in the coupon below 
will receive the Ideal Course 
in Photoplay Writing and a 
year’s subscription to The 
Writer's Digest for only 
$10.00. 

Note—If you are already 
a subscriber to The Writer’s 
Digest your subscription will 
be extended for one year. 














Start on 
the Road 


to Success 


Today 


Write Photoplays? 


Most Interesting of Professions 


HERE is an ever growing need today for photo- 

plays—good, wholesome stories filled with life 

and actiom are in demand. The film producing 
companies are vying with each other to discover 
writers who can deliver the kind of stories they want. 
They are willing to pay, and pay well, and for the 
writer who is prepared, who can deliver the stories 
that can be. featured, there lies a broad highway to 
success. 

To travel this highway the writer must have ideas 
and he must know how to build those ideas into a 
gripping story—how to prepare his story in presentable 
form and where to offer it for the best and most 
profitable consideration. 

YOU have the ideas and you can learn the rest 
THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 
ING will teach you. This splendid course of 
TWENTY lessons has been prepared with just one 
point in mind—namely to teach you “how.” Couched 
in the simplest non-technical language, each lesson 
drives home its point clearly and forcibly. A mere 
reading of The Ideal Course will teach you much. A 
careful study and the determination to put the 
knowledge gained to a definite use will put you far 
along the road to success. 

Here then is a most thorough and practical course of 
instruction offered at terms you cannot afford to miss. 


OUR SPECIAL *‘OPPORTUNITY” OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 
space typewriter type, making it easy to read and easy to handle. 


The lessons are bound in a a leather cover, thus giving you 
a most valuable and attractive course. We are proud of The 
Ideal Course—we know that it is valuable—that it is up-to-date, 
and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 


necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. Upon receipt of 
it we will forward the “Ideal” Course in Photoplay W riting at 
once, and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The 


Writer’s Digest. When the course is delivered pay the postman 
$10.00 in full settiement for bot! You can do this with full con 
fidence of getting your money's worth—our money-bac guarantee 
gives you COMPLETE protectio 3ack of it is a national repu 
tation for fair dealing with thousands of satisfied customers t is 


your opportunity—accept it and mail the coupon today, 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, BUTLER BUILDING 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


USE THIS COUPON 


901 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON acto WRIT- 
ING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one ye 
I agree to pay the postman $10.00 in full settlement for both Pg course and 


12 issues of the magazine. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the 


course that I can, within three days after its receipt, return the lessons and the 
magazine, and my money will be immediately refunded without question. 


DIGI oo c dies cveveccess 









































sw Folding 


THE GREAT 


: Interchangeable-type 
Partly folded—about 814 pounds Writing Machine 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


is the only Writing Machine in the world which permits carrying two 
different type-sets on the same machine,—Roman type for text, Jtalics 
for Emphasis and Quotations. 

Over 365 type-sets available to select from. 


Our Largest Class Unit of Patronage 
TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or is the Literary Field 


two to five differenr 
The Author alone knows where 


languages, carried on ex 
the machine AT ONCR. the greatest force is in a manu- 





"JUST TURN THE KNOB" script. 


Suow It 1n Your “Scripts” by 
using the Multiplex. 

App To THE VALUE oF Mss. by 
Supreme typing. 


and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OY OU Beautiful 
dortpt dybe, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
French, etc. 





IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 
—Wouldn’t you prefer type that 
talked, rather than the old routine 
“Pica” (Roman) with all of its | (ih jhe fe | | 
sameness? Sa —_ 
Use “Multiplex” type variety Nig 
and add strength to your Mss. NI" Closed for carrying 
Automatically uniform type im- Send for FREE Catalog. 
pression. Special Terms to Authors. 


No cultivated touch required. z 
Universal keyboard. Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Unlimited width of paper accom- 604 E. 69th St. 

modated. New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















